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Introduction 






E ducation for all, a fundamental principle on which the public 
schools of the United States were established, has become more 
imperative than ever before. Our society demands that certain learn- 
ings and competencies be common to all citizens. Education for every 
child is therefore an obligation which the Nation not only supports 
but makes real to its citizens. 

This 1964 report on progress of public education in the United 
States will as usual be in two parts. Part I gives statistical data on 
important qualitative and quantitative developments, and the tables 
show the recent expansion of educational opportunities as well as the 
growth of education over several decades. In this progress review 
the reader may see the movement toward educational goals which 
this Nation has set and some of American education’s significant ac- 
complishments. Enrollments, educational attainment, levels of sup- 
port, investment in elementary and secondary schools, and degrees 
conferred by colleges and universities are among the basic statistical 
data which the report presents to facilitate the annual comparative 
survey of the country at large. 

Part II describes the pattern and scope of teacher education in the 
United States today. The teachers in this country have gradually 
earned the professional status which they now enjoy. Commensurate 
with their status is the all-but-universal requirement that they have 
a full university education. Many forms of postgraduate education 
and inservice education enrich the stock of educational attainment 
embodied in the teaching profession. 

The current high level of professional preparation and competence 
of the present generation of teachers is not, however, deemed sufficient 
to surmount the challenges confronting them. The 1964 report shows 
how teachers’ organizations, voluntary accreditation groups, colleges 
and universities, and local. State, and Federal school authorities work 
together to raise to ever-higher levels the professional standards of 
teachers in the United States. 

A great many studies have been written and published on teacher 
education during the past few years. The present one hopefully will 
clarify teacher education in the United Stat^ for those unfamiliar with 
it, and will also add some salient ideas and viewpoints to the growing 
volume of literature about the present status and future trends in this 
vital field. 
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Part I. General Statistics on Education 
in the U.S.A. 

Enrollment 

I N THE FALL OP 1963, enrollment in educational institutions in the 
United States increased for the 19th consecutive year and reached 
another alltime high. The number of students in public and non- 
public institutions at all educational levels totaled 51.7 million (table 
1).* This total was 3.8 higher than the total of 49.8 million students 
enrolled 1 year earlier. The largest increase (7.7 percent) over 
the preceding year occurred at the higher education level. Enroll- 
ment in grades 9 through 12 rose 6.6 percent, while that in kinder- 
garten through grade 9 rose 2.4 percent. 

Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools in the fall 
of 1963 was 18 percent greater than it had been 5 years earlier, but 
the number of classroom teachers rose almost 21 percent during the 
same period (table 2). This latter increase resulted in a slight de- 
crea:se of pupil-teacher ratio— from 26.1 pupils per teacher to 25.5. 
During the same period the number of instruction rooms available 
increased at the same rate as the number of teachers, rismg from 
1.2 million to 1.5 million. 

A major trend in American education during the 20th century 
has been the increasing munber and proportion of students who en- 
roll in secondary education programs. Table 3 provides some indica- 
tion of the growth of secondary education in this country. From 
1890 to 1963, while the population 14 to 17 years of age little more 
than doubled, enrollment in grades 9 through 12 increased more than 
30 times. In 1890 only about 1 person out of 15 in the 14^17 age 
group was enrolled in school; in 1963, the figure was more than 9 
out of 10. 

For Tiore than 45 years the Federal Government has assisted 
State and local governments in providing vocational education pro- 
grams. In recent years new programs have been added to the tradi- 
tional classes in agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry, 

*S«e table* b^rlnnlng on page 8. 
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and the number of participants has increased at a rapid rate. More 
than 4 million students were ^iroUed in federally aided yocati(mal 
classes in 1963 (table 4) . 



Graduates 

Paralleling the increase in school enrollment is a corresponding rise 
in the number and proportion of high school and college graduates. 
As recently as 1890, only 3.5 percent of our young people were 
graduating from high school. That year may be compared with the 
year 1963, when there were 1,960,000 graduates, a number equal to 
more tha.n 70 percent of the 17-year-olds in che population (table 5). 

At the coll^ level the contrast is even greater: the number of 
bachelor’s degrees in 1963 was almost 30 times as great as in 1890, 
and the number of master’s and doctor’s degrees increased more 
than 80 times (table 6) . 

School Retimtion Rates and Educational Attainment 

Table 7 and figure 1 show the increase in school retenti<m rates from 
the fifth grade through collie entrance over the past 30 years. 
During this period the proporti<m of fifth-graders who go on to 
graduate from high school has more than doubled. The change in the 
relati<mship between first-time college students and the number of 
persons in the fifth grade 8 years earlier is even more striking. About 
34 permit of the former fifth-graders now go on to collie, as com- 
pared with only 12 peremt, approximately, 30 years ago. The 
growth in retention rates has been steady with the exception of the war 
years, when many high school and college stud^ts left school to 
enter the military service or to secure employmait in industry. 

Since 1940 the Federal Bureau of the Census has collected statistics 
on the educational attainment of the U.S. population. Table 8, de- 
rived from Census publications, (mnpares the educational attainment 
of the population 25-29 years of age with the total population 25 
years of age and over. The former group in March 1962 had com- 
pleted one more year of school than had the total adult population. 
Approximately two-thirds of the 25-29 age group were high school 
graduates, as compared with fewer than one-half of all adults; more 
than one-eighth of the 25-29-year-olds were college graduates, while 
only about 1 person in 11 among the total population was a college 
graduate. 

2 






1 w— EsHmof^d retention rotes, fifth 9^do through colloj^ on- 
franco, in public and nonpublic schools: United States, 1924-'i2 to 
1954-62 
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5th grade in 
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Only 2.4 percent of the persons 14 years of age and over were 
Illiterate m 1960 (table 9). This illiteracgr rate may be compared 
with that of 3.3 percent in 1950, 4.8 percent in 1930, and 11.3 percent 
in 1900. Thus, the 20th century has seen a steady reduction in 

the percentage of persons in this country who are unable to read and 
write. 



Income 

Public elementary and secondary schools in the United States de- 
rive most of their revenue from governmental sources. Income from 
other sources, such as gifts and fees, amounts to only about one-I ',lf 
of 1 percent of the total revenue receipts. Local governments con- 
tribute more than any other source, but in recent years an increasingly 
large proportion has come from State govemment& In the school 
year 1961-62, the most recent year for which actual data are available, 
approximately 57 percent of the revenue receipts of public schools 
came from local sources, 39 percent from State governments, and 
4 percent frcnn the Federal Governmrait (table 10 and figure 2) . 

.^though State and local goreniments have the primary responsi- 
bility for puHic education in the United States, the Federal Govern- 
inent for many years has maintained an active interest in the 
educational process. Becently an increasing amount of Federal sup- 
port for all levels of education has been provided through a variety 
of programs administered by a number of Government agencies. 
Table 11 summarizes Federal grants, loans, and other funds for educa- 
ti<m and related activities in fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 



Expenditures 

Estimated expenditures for public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States exceeded $21 billion during the school year 
1963-64 (table 12). The annual expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance was mote than $550. This may be compaied with 
approximately $350 per pupil only 10 years ago. 

Accordmg to the latest available figures on expenditures by pur- 
pose, public buhcK^Is are expending approximately 54 percent of their 
funds for instructimi and 16 percent for capital outlay (figure 3) . The 
remaining ^ percent is spent for a variety of purposes, including 
administration, plant operation and maintenance, fixed charges, other 
school services, and interest school debt. 
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Figur* 2.P— R«v«nue receipts for public elementary and secondary 
schools, by source: United States, 1961-62. 



Total Receipts: 117,300,120,000 




Nats. — ^Dat» are for 60 State* and the Dlatrlet of Columbia. 

SoDBCs: U.S. Department <rf Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
PreUminanf StatUtie* of Btate School 8y$tem$, 

Table 13 compares total expenditures for all levels of public and 
private education in the United States with the gross national product 
over the past 35 years, educational expenditures totaled approx- 
imately $32 billion during the school year 1962-63, an amount equal 
to about 5.8 percent of the gross national product. This is the largest 
amount ever spent for education in this country in a single year. 
(Expenditure data for 1963-64 are not yet available, but they are ex- 
pected to be evwi higher.) In terms of the gross national product, 
expenditures today are approximately three times greater than they 
were during the middle 1940’s. 
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Figvro 3.— Summory of oxpondituros for pvblic olomontaiy and 
socondoiy schools: United States, 1961-62. 




Wot.— D aU ai» tor 00 State* the DMriet of CoInmUa. Beeanae of ronndliia. 
detail may not add to total*. *vuuu»n», 

rrS?»^M. ^f.r r^n***'*?*^'!* i Mncatlon. and Wdfare, Office of Education. 

8tatUtie% of 8taH School Ssotemo, iff i-f f . 



Expenditures for vocational education from Federal, State, and 
local funds are shown in table 14, In 1961-62, the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed 18 percent of the funds, the State governments 37 
^roent, and the local governments 45 percent Total expenditures 
lor vocational education have almost doubled in the past decade. 
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Intemotionol Education 



The number of students from abroad enrolled in institutions of 
higher education in the United States rose from 43,000 in 1958 to 
65,000 in 1963, an increase of almost 50 percent (table 15). In this 
latter year these students were enrolled preponderantly in engineering, 
humanities, physical and natural science, and social science. That 
same year 37 percent of the overseas students came from the Far East, 
17 percent from Latin America, 14 percent from the Near East, 12 
percent from Europe, and the remaining 20 percent from various 
other parts of the world. 

Table 16 shows the number of participants in international educa- 
tion programs administered by the Office of Education — the Teacher 
Exchange Program, the Teacher Development Program, and the Tech- 
nical A^tance Program. Programs of the Federal Government 
represent only a fraction of the activities of the United States in the 
field of international education. This field embraces not only the 
students from abroad who study here, but also thousands of students 
and teachers from the United States who go overseas each year to 
study, teach, and do research. 
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Tables 



Table 1 .—Fall •nrollment in educational institutions, by grade level and 
type of school: United States, 1962 and 1963 



Grade level and tjrpe of school 


FaU 1962 


Fall 1963 


Total, elementary, secondary, and talsh- 
er education 


4», 812, 000 


51, 712, 090 


Kindergarten through grade 8 

Public school systems (regular full time) 

NonpubUc schools (regular full time)* 

Other schools ^ * 


34, 131, 000 


34, 954, 000 


28, 731, 000 
5, 200, 000 
200,000 


29, 354, 000 
5,400,000 
200,000 


Grades 9 through 12 


11, 506, 000 


12, 263, 000 


Public school systems (regular full time) 

Nonpublic schools (regular full time)* 

Other schools ^ * - 


10, 106, 000 
1, 300, 000 
100,000 


10, 863, 000 
1, 300, 000 
100,000 


Kindergarten through grade 12 

Public school systems (regular full time) 

Nonpublic sc^iools (regular full time)* 

Other schools ^ * 


45, 637, 000 


47, 217, 000 


38, 837, 000 
6,500,000 
300,000 


40, 217, 000 
6, 700, 000 
300,000 


Higher education: Universities, colleges, professional 
schools, junior colleges, normal schools, and teach- 
ers colleges (degree-credit enrollment) 


4, 175, 000 


4, 495, 000 



1 Estinutted. 

’ Inclades Federal schools for Indians, federally operated elementary and secondary schools on posts, 
model and practice schools in teacher-training institations, suboollegiate departments of institutions of 
higher education, and residential schools for exceptional children. 

NoTE.-'Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia. Fall enrollment is usually smaller than 
^ school-year enrollment, since the latter is a cumulative figure which includes students who enroll at any 
time during the year. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, surveys and estimates 
of the Division of Educational Statistics. 
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Table 2.-^omporativ« statistics on onrollment, teachers, and school- 
housing in full-time public elementary and secondary schools: United 
States, fall 1958 and 1963 



Item 



FeU 1958 



FaU 1963 



Percent' 

age 

change, 



1958 to 
1963 



EnroUment 



Total 

Elementary schools 

Secondary schools 

Classroom teachers 



34 , 080,844 



40 , 017, 016 



+ 18.0 



23, 414, 947 25, 816, 893 

10, 665, 897 14, 400, 322 



+ 10. 3 

+35.0 



Total 

Elementary schools 

Secondary schools 

Pupil-teaeher ratio 

All schools 

Elementary schools 

Secondary schools 

Instruction rooms 

Total ayallable 

Number completed during preceding 
school year 



1 , 306,296 



1 , 676»063 



+ 29.7 



814, 967 
491, 323 



908,536 +11.5 

667, 526 +35. 9 



26.1 



26.6 



28. 7 2& 4 

21. 7 21. 6 



1 , 231,962 



1 , 486,684 



+ 26.7 



72, 070 



65,300 



-9.4 



Nora.— Date an for SO Stetea and tbe District of Colombia. 

Soxnici: U.8. Department of Health, Education, and WeUan, Office of Education, FaB 18SS Enroament, 
Teaeher$, and Sehoolhvuthig. 
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Table 3.— Enrollment In grades 9—12 of public and nonpublic schools 
compared with population 14-17 years of age: United States, selected 
years from 1889 to 1962-63 



School year 


Enrollment, grades 9-12 and post- 
graduate > 


Population 
14-17 yoare 
of age ^ 


Total 
number 
enrolled 
per 100 
persons 
14-17 
years of 
age 


All schools 


Public 

schools 


Nonpublic 

schools 


1889-90 


359, 949 


* 202, 963 


* 94, 931 


5, 354, 653 


6. 7 


1899—1900 


699, 403 


* 519, 251 


* no, 797 


'6, 152, 231 


11. 4 


1909-10 


1, 115, 398 


* 915, 061 


* 117, 400 


7, 220, 298 


15. 4 


1919-20 


2, 500, 176 


* 2, 200, 389 


* 213, 920 


7, 735, 841 


32. 3 


1929-30 


4, 804, 255 


* 4, 399, 422 


* < 341, 158 


9, 341, 221 


51. 4 


1939-40 


7, 123, 009 


6, 635, 337 


487, 672 


9, 720, 419 


7a 3 


1949-50 


6, 453, 009 


5, 757, 810 


695, 199 


8, 404, 768 


76. 8 


1951-52 


6, 596, 351 


5, 917, 384 


678, 967 


» 8, 516, 000 


77. 5 


1953-54 


7, 108, 973 


6, 330, 565 


778, 408 


‘ 8, 861, 000 


80. 2 


1955—56 


7, 774, 975 


6, 917, 790 


857, 185 


» 9, 207, 000 


84. 4 


1957-58. 


8, 869, 186 


7, 905, 469 


963, 717 


‘ 10, 139, 000 


87. 5 


1959-60- 


9, 599, 810 


8, 531, 454 


1, 068, 356 


11, 154, 879 


8& 1 


1961-62 « 


10, 800, 000 


9, 600, 000 


1, 200, 000 


» 12, 004, 000 


90. 0 


1962-63 «. j 

1 


11, 700, 000 


10, 400, 000 


1, 300, 000 


» 12, 743, 000 


91. 8 



> Unless otherwise indicated, includes enrollment in subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher 
education and in residential schools for exceptional children. Beginning in 1040-50, also includes Federal 
schools. 

* Includes all r^rsons residing in the United States, but excludes Armed Forces overseas. Data shown 
are actual dguresfrom the decennial censuses of population unless otherwise indicated. 

* Excludes enrollment in subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education and in residential 
schools for exceptional children. 

* Data for 1027-28. 

* Estimated by the Bureau of the Census as of July 1 preceding the opening of the school year. 

* Preliminary data. 

NoTE.->Beginning in 1050-00, includes Alaidca and Hawaii. 

Soubce: U.S.Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Biennial Sune^ of 
Eduealion in the United Statei, and Digeet of Educational StalUtki. 
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Table 5.<— Number of high school graduates compared wirii population 
17 years of oge: United States, selected years from 1869-70 to 
1962-63 




1 inolades gndaatM of pabllo and nonpabUo nbools. 
* Date from tha Bnraaa of tha Ceosoa. 

' Preliminary date. 



Noti.— B eKlnnlnK In igoiHK), Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

Some*: U.8. Department of Health, Edncatlon, and Weltere, Office of Ednoatlon, Biennial 3urvtp of 
Education in the United Statee, and Digeit of Educational fftatietire. 
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Tobl* 6>— Eom«d d«grM« conferrad* by in»titutions of highor oducatlon 
Unitod Statos, solocted yoars from 1869-70 to 1962-63 



Year 


Earned degrees conferred 


All degrees 


Bachelor’s 
and first 
professional 


Master’s 
except first 
professional 


Doctor’s 


186&-70 


9,372 


9, 371 


0 


1 


187&-80 


13, 829 


12, 896 


879 


54 


188&-90 


16, 703 


15,539 


1, 015 


149 


1899-1900 


29, 375 


27, 410 


1, 583 


382 


1909-10 


39, 755 


37, 199 


2, 113 


443 


1919-20 


53, 516 


48, 622 


4,279 


615 


1929-30 


139, 752 


122, 484 


14, 969 


2,299 


1939-40 — 


216; 521 


186,500 


26, 731 


3,290 


1940-50 


496, 661 


432, 058 


58, 183 


6,420 


1951-52 


401, 203 


329, 986 


63, 534 


7,683 


1953-54 


356, 608 


290, 825 


56, 788 


8,995 


1955-56 


376, 973 


308, 812 


59, 258 


8,903 


1957-58 


436, 979 


362, 554 


65,487 


8,938 


1950-60 


476, 704 


392,440 


74,435 


9, 829 


1961-62 


514, 323 


417, 846 


84, 855 


11, 622 


1962-63 1 


538, 300 


438,000 


87,900 


12,400 



1 EitlmAted. 

NOTi.^Beglimli]f In 190IMN)» Indodes AlMki and Hawaii. 

Soumci: U.8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Oflloe of Education, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United Statee, and circulars on Earned Degreee Conferred. 
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in pMbiic qftd nosp«blic schools: United States, 1924-32 to 1954-^2 



School year in which 
pupils entered 5th 
grade 



1924-25. 

1926-27. 

1928-29- 

1936-31. 

1932-33. 



1934-35. 

1936-37. 

1938-39- 

1940-41. 

1942-43. 



1944-45. 

1946-47. 

1948-49. 

1950-51. 

1952-53. 

1954-55. 



1924-25. 

1926-27. 

1928-29- 

1930-31- 

1932-33- 



1934-35. 

1936-37. 

1938-39- 

1940-41. 

1942-43- 



1944-45- 

1946-47. 

1948-49- 

1950-51. 

1952-53- 

1954-55- 



For every 1,000 pupils entering 5th grade in a specified 
year, tliis number — 



Entered 
6th grade 
1 year 
later 



911 

919 

939 

943 

935 

953 

954 

955 
968 
954 

952 

954 

984 

981 

974 

980 



Entered 
7th grade 
2 years 
later 



798 

824 

847 

872 

889 

892 

895 

908 
910 

909 

929 

P4d 

956 

968 

965 

979 



Entered 
8th grade 
3 years 
later 



741 

754 

805 

824 

831 

842 

849 

853 

836 

847 

858 

919 

929 

921 

936 

njo 



Entered 
9th grade 
4 yean 
later 



612 

677 

736 

770 

786 

803 

839 

796 

781 

807 

A4A 

872 

863 

886 

904 

919 



Entered 
10th grade 
5 yean 
lato' 



470 

552 

624 

652 

664 

711 

704 

655 

697 

713 

748 

775 

795 

809 

835 

855 



Entered 
11th grade 
6 yean 
later 



384 

453 

498 

529 

570 

610 

554 

532 

566 

604 

650 

641 

706 

709 

746 

*764 



Entered 
12th grade 
7 yean 
later 



344 

400 

432 

463 

510 

512 

425 

444 

507 

539 

549 

583 

619 

632 

667 

*684 



Graduated from high 
achocd 7 yean later 
(i.e., in the year 
shown) 



302 (in 1932) 
333 (in 1934) 
378 (in 1936) 
417 (in 1938) 
455 (in 1940) 

467 (in 1942) 
393 (in 1044) 
419 (in 1946) 
481 (in 1048) 
505 (in 1950) 

522 (in 1952) 
553 (in 1954) 

581 (in 1956) 

582 (in 1958) 
621 (in 1960) 

* 636 (in 1962) 



Entered 
college 
8 yean 
later 



(*) 

(*) 



118 

120 

137 

148 

160 

129 

121 



205 

234 

283 

301 

308 

*328 

*336 



f Intonnadon sboat atodents who were reteniu prerenta reliabie twimUHnn 

> tTciiiiuiury 

totmci: U-8. Department of Health. Education, and Welihre. Office of Educatioii. 

HJ/aettin im tke United SMo. and Difeit «/ Fdnadional of 
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^ •***••* by Pttraont 25 yaora old and ovor, 

iSm^ ** ^ *** W"**«<* Slolot, soloctod yoara from 1940 to 



Date and age 


Percent by level at echotd 
completed 


BfAdisii 
school 
years com- 
pleted 


Fewer than 
5 years of 
elementuy 
school 


4 or more 
years Of 
high 
school 


4 or mote 
years of 
college 


Si yean an4 o?cr 










Bfareh 1962 .. 


7.8 

&0 

9.0 

9. 1 
las 
ia4 
13.5 


AA Q 


a9 

7.9 
7.5 

6.9 

ao 

5.4 

46 


1L4 
ILO 
ia6 
la 1 
as 
ao 

A4 


March 1959 


40* O 
A9 O 


March 1957... 


Ail Q 


October 1952 


WL O 
9Q A 


April 1950 


OOu 4 
49 A 


April 1947 


OO. 4 
49 A 


April 1940 


if A, D 
9J. 1 




*4. 1 


Si to 29 yean 










March 1962.. . . 


2.4 

ao 

as 

46 

A9 


AS O 


la 1 

ILO 

lao 

7.7 

as 


ia4 
las 
ia2 
la 1 
ia4 


March 1959 


DO* V 
A4 4 


October 1952 


Duu O 

56.7 


April 1950 


April 1940 


01« i 

47 ft 




Of* o 



DttttorMOiwnotiWeUyeompMmbtowtth 

“* C-rnnwe*. Bar»n of tbo Cmmm. CWraif APidOto. tUpmU. 8«ta 



# 



Toblo 9.— Porcont of illitoracy » in tho populoHon: Unitod Slolos, 

1900 to 1960 



Year 


Percent 

illiterate* 


Year 


Percent 
illitente * 


1900. 


11.3 


1930 


48 

as 

a4 


1910 


a3 


1950* 


1920 


A5 


1900* 







' IDiteiaey is doflned w tbo inkblUty tonod and wrltoatimite m«Mi 

langoifs. 



•ttherln EtaiJUior inanyotlitr 



M WoW«ndoserlhnnl«OtolMO.sndtothepopnlstton Mysais 



* KfttmMod. 



Nob.— D ots an tor 80 States and tbo DMilet of Colombia. 

8^ ^ Depwtment of Commerae, Boreao of tbs Csnsos. Cwrrm POpaWtoa ReparU. Sviao 



IS 



Tobl« lOw— l«v«nv« raceipfls for pvUic olomonfary ond socondary 
tchoolt. by souKo: United States, selocted yoers from 1919-20 to 
1963-64 



School 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


ye«r 




Government 


goverumente 


sources ‘ 




AMOUNTS 


1919 - 20 . __ 


$ 970 , 120, 000 


$ 2 , 475, 000 


$ 160 , 085, 000 


$ 807 , 561, 000 


1929 - 30 . __ 


2 , 088 , 557, 000 


7 , 334^000 


353 670,000 


1 , 727 , 553 , 000 


1939 - 40 ... 


2 , 260 , 527 , 000 


39 , 810, 000 


684 , 354,000 


1 , 536, 363 000 


1949 - 50 ... 


5 , 437 , 044 , 000 


155 , 848,000 


2 , 165 , 689 , 000 


3 115 , 507, 000 


1951~52 


6 , 4 ^ 816, 000 


227 , 711, 000 


2,473593000 


3 717 , 507, 000 


1953 - 54 ... 


7 , 866 ^ 852, 000 


355 , 237 , 000 


3 944 , 103 000 


3 567 , 513 000 


1955-56 


9 , 686 , 677, 000 


441 , 442,000 


3823883000 


3 413 350, 000 


1957-58 


12 , 181 , 513, 000 


486 , 484,000 


3 800,363000 


3 893 661, 000 


1959-60 


14 , 746 ^ 618,000 


651 , 639 , 000 


3 763047,000 


3 323 932, 000 


1961-62 *. . 


17 , 500 , 120, 000 


754 , 915, 000 


3 813 651, 000 


9,923553000 


1963-64 


20 , 153 , 344, 000 


708 , 996^000 


3 070 , 419, 000 


11 , 373 929, 000 




PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


1919 - 20 ... 


100.0 


0.3 


13 5 


83 2 


1929—30 


100.0 


.4 


13 9 


82 . 7 


1930 H 0 --- 


100.0 


1.8 


30.3 


waii i 

A 8.0 


1949 - 50 ... 


100.0 


2.9 


39.8 


57 a 3 


1951 - 52 ... 


100.0 


35 


336 


57 a 9 


1953 - 54 ... 


100.0 


4.5 


37.4 


58 l 1 


1955 - 56 ... 


100.0 


4.6 


39.5 


55 . 9 


1957 - 58 ... 


100.0 


4.0 


39.4 


55 . 6 


1959 - 60 . __ 


100.0 


4.4 


39. 1 


56 l 5 


1961 - 62 *.. 


100.0 


4.3 


39.0 


56 l 7 


1963 - 64 *.. 


100.0 


35 


40.1 


56.4 



• Indndn Kcdpts ban intennedtato and local toaenunenta. Alao ineliidea a rekrttady 

bom other aouicca (gifta and toMop and tianapoitatlon fcca ftnm natantialr wWdi ii^n 
of total leaenna leoeipta in IMSdO. 

> Data bom i^dMaary atatfdfe* 0/ State Sekoof SiNtcaii, fMf-m. 

•Data bom AbMte>o/ae*oa{aMfafiM,fMSd^o(vyiiclit 1981 by tba National Edoeatloo Aaoctetlon. 
Daed by pennJaOoD. 

B tigtonhn In M W d O t IndudBa Alaaka and Hawaii. Bacon— nf t nmMniiy ^ Hit«n m«y n« 4 

totllt. 



SouicB Of Onal data: U.8. Department ot Heattb, Edncation, and WeUue, Office of Mn—timf 
tka^auuaaiadattumt,im-n. 
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Tobl« 11.— F«d«ral funds for oducoHon and rolatod octivirios: ntcal 

yoors 1962 and 1963 



Level and tjrpe ci support 


1962 


1963 


Federal funde eupporting education in 
edveational inetitutione: 

Grants, total 




$1,8H,169,6M 


Elementary-secondary education 

Higher education 


554, 412, 000 
884, 731, 000 
85,506,000 
111,679,000 


601, 513, 000 
1,078,652,000 
106, 692, 900 
112, 252, 000 


Adult education 


Not classified by level 


Loans, total 


4S8,913,fM 


481^1,6M 


Elementary-secondary education 

Higher education 


672,000 
438, 241, 000 


616,000 

481,235,000 


Other Federal funde for education and related 
aetvritiee: * 

Research development 


912.268.000 

374.386.000 

84.104.000 

22.174.000 

57.564.000 

70. 396. 000 


1, 089, 124, 000 
386,708,000 

83.362.000 

23.896.000 
63,000,000 

75. 021. 000 


Related school services 


Training of Federal personnel 


Library services 


International education 


’•r 





1 IModMpftyiiieDlt lor ftrrlettVBDdtnd to tbe Federal Qowmsnmat. 

Soubcb: U.8. Department of Heatth, EdncatioD, and WelteOt Offloe of Edocation« aurreyi of FeitrdL 
FmiBfcr Ei^iMemmndRdtMAeilMet. 



TabI* 12 ^ — ^Toflal and p«r>pupil •xp«nditur»$ for public •l•m•ntary ond 
sucondary uducotion: Unitud Status, suludad yuan from 1919^20 to 
1963-64 




^IMmttamPnUmtiiartaatMeiofatU achoU agtUwu. 

<D*te Itam aumau$ of SM BUOtOu. Copjii^ ign by the Nttlooal Bdwatkm AMoeta- 

tian. UatS by pirmtaOoo. 



Non.— Bagbiiiliif in Uas-SQ, IndiidM AhMkm and HbwbIL 

SoDiCBoflliMldato: U.8.Dej>artiii«it of Health. Edneatlcp. and WaUMB^noiwi of iMi wtimij 
Soneg of Eii u a t km t» tke UnlUi auuo, and aMMkt of 8UU SAod agtlem, tU/HtO. 



It 



TobU 13. — Grots noHonol product rolotod to total oxpondituros ^ for 
oducation: United States, solscted years from 1 929 to 1 962 



Calendar year 


Gross national 
product 


School 

year 


1929 


$104, 436, 000, 000 


1929-30 


1931 


76, 271, 000, 000 


1931-32 


1933 


55, 964, 000, 000 


1933-34 


1935 


72, 502, 000, 000 


1935-36 


1937 


90, 780, 000, 000 


1937-38 


1939 


91, 095, 000, 000 


1939-40 


1941 


125, 822, 000, 000 


1941-42 


1943 


192, 513, 000, 000 


1943-44 


1945 


213, 558, 000, 000 


1945-46 


1947 


234, 289, 000, 000 


1947-48 


1949 


258, 054, 000, 000 


1949-50 


1951 


328, 975, 000, 000 


1951-52 


1953 


365, 385, 000, 000 


1953-54 


1955 


397, 469, 000, 000 


1955-56 


1957 


442, 769, 000, 000 


1957-58 


1959 


482, 704, 000, 000 


1959-60 


1961 


518, 173, 000, 000 


1961-62 > 


1962 


554, 894, 000, 000 


1962-63 > 



Expenditures for education 



Total 


As a 
percent 
of gross 
national 
product 


$3, 233, 601, 000 


3. 10 


2, 966, 464, 000 


3.89 


2, 294, 896, 000 


4. 10 


2, 649, 914, 000 


3.65 


3, 014, 074, 000 


a 32 


3, 199, 593, 000 


a 51 


3, 203, 548, 000 


2.55 


3, 522, 007, 000 


1.83 


4, 167, 597, 000 


1. 95 


6, 574, 379, 000 


a 81 


8, 795, 635, 000 


a 41 


11, 312,446,000 


3.44 


13, 949, 876, 000 


3.82 


16,811, 651,000 


4.23 


21, 119, 565, 000 


4.77 


24, 722, 464, 000 


5 . 12 


29, 430, 000. 000 


5.68 


31, 980, 000, 000 


5.76 



> Include eipenditnres of public and nonpablic acbools at all le^Ii of edneation (elenuntarr, aeoondary . 
and hi(har edneation). 

*Eatiniated. 



Non.— Beginning with 1OB0-0O ecbool rear, indades and Hawaii. 

SonncKs: U.8. Department of Health, Education, and WeUue, Office of Education, BietaM Suneg of 
Eiuatim in the United SUdee, and IHgeet of EdueatUmal StatUtke, ig03 edition; and U.8. Department of 
Commeroe, Office of BuaineM Economics, Suneg of Cwrent Biutneu, July 1868 and July 1803. 



738-0860-04—0 
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TobI* 14. — Exp«ndllur» of Fodoral, Stoto, and local funds for vocational 
education: United States and outlying ports, selected years from 
1919-20 to 1961-42 



School year 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


1919-20 


$8, 535, 000 
29, 909, 000 
55, 081, 000 
128, 717, 000 
146, 466, 000 


$2, 477, 000 
7,404,000 
20,004,000 
26, 623, 000 
25, 863, 000 


$2, 670, 000 
8, 233, 000 
11, 737, 000 
40, 534, 000 
47, 818, 000 


$3, 388, 000 
14, 272, 000 
23, 340,000 
61, 561, 000 
72, 784,000 


1929-30 


1939-40 


1949-50 


1951-52 




1953-54 


151, 289, 000 
175, 886, 000 
209, 748, 000 
238, 812, 000 
283,948,000 


25, 419, 000 
33, 180, 000 
38, 733, 000 
45, 313, 000 
51, 438, 000 


54,550,000 
61, 821, 000 
72, 305, 000 
82, 466, 000 
104, 264, 000 


71, 320, 000 
80,884,000 
98, 710, 000 
111, 033,000 
128,246^000 


1955-56 


1957-58 


1959-60 


1961-62 





Nora.— B mmim ofronndiiig, dttaU may not add to totala. 

SouBca: .U.S. Dapartment of Health, Edncatlan, and Walteia, Office of Education, Digut of Anmmai 
ReporU of SlaU Botrdofor VboaKonai EdueatUm. 
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Table 16.— Number of participants in international education programs 
administered by the U.S. Office of Education, 1953-54, 1958-59, and 
1963-64 



Program 


Number of participants 


1953-54 


1958-69 


1963-64 


Teacher development 


398 


419 


726 


Teacher interchange 


300 


292 


278 


U.S. teachers to foreign countries 


84 


119 


142 


Foreign teachers to United States 


8 


20 


79 


Seminars for teachers 


37 


137 


225 


Technical assistance in education 


428 


647 


>850 



lEftimatod. 



Soui^B: U.8, Diportmoiit of Hooltb, Edaottlon, and Welfare, Offloe of Education, Bureau of Inter* 
natlonfd Educatton. 



« 



/ 
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Part II. Teacher Education in the U.S.A. 



I 



T he education of teachebs in the United States reflects values that 
are fundamental to its way of life. Teacher education developed 
rather naturally as an essential function in the complex pattern of 
free public education. It emerged among the common people, and it 
serves common goals. The education of teachers developed much as 
the United States, itself, developed — ^by encouraging initiative, ex- 
changing information and ideas, and retaining the responsibilities and 
controls of public enterprise as close to the local level as possible. 
The outcome may be assessed quickly from an introductory description 
of the scope and pattern of teacher education today. 

Overview 

All teacher education in the United States takes place at the uni- 
versity level. Completion of secondary school is prerequisite and has 
been so for two generations. Seen in perspective, the education of 
teachers is a major activity. More than one-third of the students 
graduating from the colleges and universities each year have been pre- 
pared for teaching and are eligible for standard teacher certificates 
in their respective States. This number approximates 175,000 for 
the academic year ending in June 1964. In addition, teachers are 
currently earning 38,000 master’s degrees and 2,000 doctor’s degrees 
in education, and many other teachers are also completing advanced 
programs in their subject-matter areas. 

Profattienal and Liberal Arts Preparation 

Students preparing to teach in elementary school devote one-fourth 
of their study to professional subjects and three-fourths to arts and 
sciences. Those preparing for secondary school teaching devote one- 
sixth of their program to professional education and the rest to arts 
and sciences, emphasizing the one or two subjects which they plan 
to teach. 
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Number and Kinds of Institutions 

More than 1,200 institutions of higher education have indicated to 
the U.S. Office of Education this year that they engage in teacher 
preparation. A total of 99 were reported as single-purpose teachers 
colleges, 160 as university schools of education, and 985 as compre- 
hensive colleges and universities offering programs in teacher educa- 
tion. More than two-thirds of all new teachers are produced by fewer 
than one-third of the institutions, chiefly the schools of education in 
the universities, the major teachers collegef;, and the larger education 
departments of the comprehensive colleges., Single-purpose teachers 
colleges are rapidly expanding their progriims to become comprehen- 
sive colleges as the enrollr mts in higher education grow. More than 
65 percent of the teacher-preparing mstitutions are privately con- 
trolled, but the majority of the teachers are educated in the publicly 
controlled institutions. 

Control 

In the United States no single agency, either public or private, 
assumes supervision or control of teacher education. States exercise 
varying degrees of control, but institutions have considerable auto- 
nomy. A device known as “accreditation” has developed, by which 
legal and professional agencies have established criteria and evaluate 
the quality of collie programs. 

Accraditation 

A total of 1,165 teacher-preparing institutions are currently ac- 
credited or approved by the education agencies of their respective 
State governments. Of these institutions, 409 are accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, a voluntary 
professional body representing professional associations with major 
concerns in teacher education. It is not part of any governmental 
agency. Its accreditation, however, is th(B basis of most reciprocal 
agreements by which State certification officers issue teacher certifi- 
cates to teachers educated in other States. 

Bosic Values and Responsibilities 

The pattern of teacher education is complex. Varied responsibili- 
ties of professional groups are all outgrowths and applications of basic 
policies and principles. These in turn have been refined from the 
concerns of a pioneering people. The actual program of teacher 
education is therefore to be understood iii the light of these funda- 
mentals. 
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PrincIpUs and Common Concornt 

The people of the United States have long been dedicated to the 
principle that a well-educated citizenry is eeeenticd to freedom amd 
humcm welfare. This is the first principle. Its application has re 
suited in almost universal popular ^hooling and in the large numbers 
who go on to higher education. Over 96 percent of the population 
age 6 through 17 attends school, and over 90 percent of the population 
age 14 through 17 is enrolled in secondary school. More that 71 per- 
cent of this latter group graduate, and at least half of these graduates 
enter college. Including adults engaged in continuing education, more 
than one-fourth of all the people of the United States, it is estimated, 
were enrolled in educational programs during the 1963-64 school year. 
This proportion increases as efforts continue to apply the principle of 
a well-educated citizenry. 

The second principle is related to the first : the right to ed/ucational 
opportvmMy is equal for all citizens. The United States has grown 
considerably over the years in its ability to apply this principle. Al- 
though it has not yet reached full achievement, the great extent of its 
application is shown both in the large numbers finishing secondary 
school and going on to college, and in State and Federal programs to 
provide scholarships and fellowships. 

The third principle extends from the first two and applies specifi- 
cally to how people are taught. It is the principle of recognizing 
i/ndividual differences a/nd making provision for each pupil to develop 
his individual capacities for the greatest benefit to himself and to 
society. Although the application of this principle has not been fully 
achieved in general education or in the education of teachers, it is 
receiving increasing emphasis. 

These three principles involve fundamental values. They are not 
limited j ust to education. They affect many other aspects of life in the 
United States as well. Still, they are chiefly identified with education 
and therefore with teacher education. 

Two additional principles are somewhat different. Actually, these 
infuse all of the American way of life. In a sense they are applied 
to education as intentional and deliberate policies. 

The first of these additional principles is freedom of comrrmnication. 
In education, freedom of speech and freedom of the press mean the 
unrestricted access to knowledge, which is especially important in the 
dissemination of research. It is even more important in the exchange 
of points of view. It applies to the interpretation of information at 
professional meetings and through professional journals and year- 
books. There is wide circulation of educational materials. Every- 
thing can be examined by those who are interested. Weaknesses are 



cnticized. Many are corrected. Strengths are approved, adapted, 
and imitated. One reason why the decentralized pattern of education 
in the United States is so effective, despite its complexity, is that infor- 
mation is communicated so freely and decisions can be based on ade- 
quate and unbiased data. 

The second of the additional applied principles is that of the decenr 
tralized coiUrol of education. Like freedom of communication, this 
principle served to implemoit the three basic principles: an edu- 
cated citwenry, equality of opportunity, and respect for the individual. 

The decentralized control of the actual facilities and processes of 
education evolved from the same basic human concerns that brought 
the United States into being. The framers of the Constitution in 
1787 did not del^ate control of education to the Central Government. 
Hather, since they did not so del^ate this control and did not pro- 
hibit it to the States, it became a matter for the States. The States’ 
right to control education stems from the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which reads as follows : 

The powers not delegated to the United States bj the Ckinstltutlon, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to tht* States respecttvely, or to 
people. 

Although the individual States, thiough their legislative 
bear the legal responsibility for the education of their citizens, where- 
ever possible they have delegated responsibility for public education 
to local boards of education. In most localities these are elected by 
the people ; in a few they are appointed by th^ local government. The 
States, moreover, have granted almost complete feeedmn to private 
schools and colleges. The principle of decentralized control has 
proved very practical and sound. 

These five principles have emerged from the common concerns of 
the people. They appear and reappear as decisions are made affecting 
the education of teachers. Consequently, they fo rm the basis for 
establishmg effective working relationships among the many special 
and gmiuine interests tbat are involved. 



DivenMIed RetpontibllHiM cnk{ keloHonshipt 

The basic values and the complex nature of education in the United 
States are reflec^ very practically in the actual programs of teacher 
education. This is not merely a matter of decentralized control, how- 
ever. It is a matter of the effective participation of the various groups 
and individuals who have major concerns and responsibilities affecting 
the education of teachers. 

In general terms, this might be described as the partial overlapping 
of the areas of interest of four major groups or agencies. These four 
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include: (1) the univerntieB and colleges that educate teachers, (2) i 

the school districts that employ them, (3) the governmental agencies 1 

that share in support and provide what r^ulation is essential to the 
common interest, and (4) the profesdonal associations that are pii- | 

manly involved in developing and maintaining high standards of I 

quality throughout the profession. The extent and nature of their 
cooperati(m depends on many aspects of interdependence which merit 
brief explanation. 

Ifwoh>ement of the F ederdl Government . — ^In comparison with the 
re^nrability for educaticm carried by the States and the local school | 

districts, the Federal Gh>vemment’s involvement in education is rela- 
tively small. The total Federal support to education, as indicated in 
part I of the presMit report, was almost $2 billion. For public ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the Federal finanmal share repre- ^ 

sents less than 5 percent. For teacher education, the percent is much | 

smidler. Nevertheless, in the use of those funds. Federal agencies do 
engage in providing basic information on a nationwide basis. They 
provide consultative services. They provide financial support for 
special research projects; fellowships to graduate students; and insti- i 

tutes and special programs in such areas as mathematics, the sciences, 
modem foreign languages, and services in counseling and guidance. 

This Federal function has been characterized as leadership without 
domination and as^stance without interference. In ouisequence, the 
major responsibility is that of the people. 
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Instruction of Teachers . — Primarily the responsibility of the uni- 
versities and colleges, the instruction teachers engages others also. 
Many school districts provide workshops, institutes, and formal courses 
for the continuing professional growth of teachers. Some programs 
are developed entirely by the local school district. Others are devel- 
oped cooperatively with colleges and are taught by regular college staff 
members, and they frequently carry credit toward advanced degrees. 
Professional associations often develop special workshops and courses 
in their areas of special interest, occasionally with college credit 
State departments of education and occasionally Federal agencies do 
the same. This whole cooperative effort does not interfere with the 
regular programs of the colleges and universities nor with their in- 
dependence. It does serve, though, to provide instruction in new 
developments and in special problems that have not yet been incor- 
porated into the formal college and university programs. 

Raising and Maintaining Standards . — ^Institutions themselves and 
staff members of institutions have their own authority, also. Through 
their professional associations they engage in the raising and main- 
taining of standards. Since many people move from place to place, 
common standards facilitate the transfer of a student’s credits from 
one college to another, llie development and maintenance of such 
standards operates through the professional associations that accredit 
colleges and programs The team m^bers who actually visit insti- 
tutions to be accrediteu in the light of published standards are staff 
members of other universities and colleges. The authority of the in- 
stitutions and professional associations is basically an authority earned 
hy professional compet^ce and int^rity. 

The involved relationship of groups that carry overlapping re- 
sponsibilities does raise the question of authority. In very broad 
terms the legal agencies of the States do establish and enforce mini- 
mum standards for the certification of teachers. By implication or by 
l^islative statute, State education personnel have authority to visit 
colleges and approve programs. This authority is not a matter of 
difficulty to the colleges, however. Most institutions that educate 
teachers set standards for themselves that exceed the requir^nents 
established by the State. The State’s responsibility is to enforce 
regulations to protect the total citizenry from possible inadequacy or 
malpractice. Professional integrity puts qualified institutions of 
teacher educatiem far above such a possibility. 

State accreditation of programs forms the basis for certifying 
teachers. Accreditation by professional associations facilitates the 
transfer of certification credits between States. Cooperation and the 
sharing of authority supports continuing improvraient and greater 
quality. 
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Possibly the greatest force supporting cooperative activities iiinnng 
the special interests involved with teacher education is a c(Hnm<Hi striv- 
ing for higher quality. Such a striving is not the province of only 
one group. Instructors are concerned about the quality of their 
courses and the work of their students. Institutions are broadly in- 
volved. Employing officers in local school districts share the concern 
and work for the continual raising of stimdards. State departments 
of education include among their functi(ms efforts to improve quality, 
and persons employed in all of these areas are active in the conferences, 
special pro^jects, and publication programs of the professional associa- 
tions of which they are members. 

DiffereMies in Teacher Ed/wiaMon . — ^The many special interests in- 
volved with teacher education, as described above, may at first exami- 
nation seem to contribute to great differences. In fact, when studying 
teacher education in the United States, visitors from other countries 
are frequently impressed at first by differences which they observe as 
they travel about. As they see more, however, and develop greater 
insight, they discover that the similarities are much greater t.h«.n the 
differences. They discover that apparent differences are frequently 
local adaptati(ms that make common eluents suitable to the unique 
demands of different parts of a very large land and an extensive 
educational program. 

Both differaices and similarities do exist. This is a dynamic factor. 
Because there are similarities, there can be communication. Because 
there are differences, there is something to communicate. Because 
there is freedom, extensive and effective communication is possible 
Thus, by using what they share, people and groups exchange what 
they have come to understand separately. This leads to mutual en- 
richment. In this way dynamic interchange uses both diversity and 
unity to promote progress. 

The diversity of responsibilities with its interlocking of relationships 
actually does make the education of teachers in the United States a 
complex matter. This situation leads to some duplication. It leads 
to some actual issues. More importantly, it permits the direct partici- 
pation of 2% million educators. It enables all who wish to do so to 
employ their major competencies, follow their strongest interests, and 
share their problems and their enthusiasms. Because there is freedom 
cf communication smd freedom for affiliation the decentralization of 



control actually becomes the cooperative and dynamic search for 
improvement. 

In brief, then, three major types of agencies are chiefly involved in 
the education of teachers. These agencies are the higher education 
institutions that actually offer the programs, the departments of edu- 
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cation in tho 50 States that assure the supply and certify the teachers^ 
and the voluntary professional associations that share with the States 
the responsibility for the establishment of standards and the actual 
accreditation of the institutional programs. 

The growing significance of these relationships is reflected in the 
two main sections following, “Historical Developments” and “Patterns 
of Or^nization and Control.” The interpretation just completed is 
intended to clarify the close identification of shared responsibilities 
with basic principles and common concerns. This identification helps 
to explain the point of view underlying teacher education here in the 
United States. 



Historical Developments 

Certain major developments in teacher education in the United 
States over the last century and a half serve both to illuminate the 
basic concepts of this education and to put current considerati(m of it 
into a meaningful perspective. 

The early normal schools, which frequently were little more than 
secondary schools, gradually became true institutions of higher educa- 
tion. By tho end of tho 19th century a large number of these schools 
had raised their standards to the college level. During the first three 
decades of tho 20th century, this action resulted in the schools’ pro- 
viding 4 years of higher education and awarding the baccalaureate 
d^ree. One after another, normal schools became teachers colleges. 
As these teachers colleges added other programs besides teacher edu- 
cation, most of them became comprehensive colleges and many became 
universities. 

For almost a hundred years teacher education was chiefly the 
responsibility of the public normal schools. Developing in addition 
to tho liberal arts colleges and the universities, these normal schools 
were outside the mainstream of higher educaticm. Gradually, how- 
ever, the two streams came together. Today, colleges and universities 
that developed from normal schools are respected along with colleges 
and universities that developed from the liberal arts tradition. More- 
over, those in the latter group have been accepting more extensive 
responsibilities for educating teachers than they did in the past. The 
basic teacher-education work of all institutions, whatever their empha- 
sis, is on a comparable level. Thus, students may transfer credits 
readily from one type of higher education institution to another. 
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tackground ond Early Davdopmmit 

During the time of the American Colonies and on into the early 
years of the young Nation, there was no formal teacher education. 
Schools were limited largely to simple reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. Most of them were taught by persons with little education and 
a few by those with considerable education. Private academies were 
developed to offer education on the secondary level. The few colleges 
that existed were concerned chiefly with educating students for the 
ministry. 

Early in the 1800’s attempts were made to train teachers at various 
academies. Beginning in 1823, a New England clergyman operated 
a series of private normal schools. These normal schools provided a 
model school in connection with a 3-year program that included the 
common branches of learning and the art of teaching. Other private 
normal schools followed over a period of several generations. 

During the same period some colleges became interested in teacher 
preparation. A few acted. In 1831 a Pennsylvania college estab- 
lished a professorship of education. A year later a university in New 
York established a chair of the philosophy of education. One college 
in 1838 built a model school. Over the years others started normal 
departments with varying success, but frequently with little esteem 
within the college. 

In contrast, publicly supported ventures emerged at about the same 
time and gradually t<mk permanent form. New York in 1834 passed 
the first law to provide for the education of teachers for the common 
schools. Massachusetts, however, was first to provide State support. 
On July 3, 1839, in Lexington, it opened the first State normal school, 
which continues today as the State College at Fra mingham . 



Frea Public Education and the Normal Schools 

During the first half of the 19th century, population was increasing 
and the Nation was expanding westward. The predominantly rural 
citizenry provided free public schools, but kept as much control as 
possible at the local level, even while State support and State control 
of education were growing. 

In teacher education itself, by midcentury the academies gave way 
to the normal schools. Although private normal schools appeared, 
although normal departments were formed in some colleges, and 
although teacher-training classes developed in some cities, the public 
State normal schools were the great educational invention of the 
midcentury period. 
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Beginning in 1839 when the first public normal school was estab- 
lished, 15 such schools appeared in 15 years, extending from Massa- 
chusette to California. All 15 continue today under expanded re- 
sponsibilities : 3 are now universities, 1 is a college of education within 
a Mate university, 9 are comprehensive colleges, and the remaining 2 
are teachers colleges. Of the 15, 12 now oflier advanced programs 
^ding to the master’s degree; and 1 of the 12, programs leading to 
the doctor s degree as well. The first of the normal schools to become 
a 4-year college did so in 1897, the last in 1946. The first of them to 
become a comprehensive coliege did so in 1935, and the first to become 
a university did so in 1959. 

Over the years the normAl schools made major contributions to 
education in the United States and to the way of life as well. Both 
the success of the common schools and the achievements of their grad- 
uates may be credited in large part to the normal schools. One of 
their outsandmg contributions was the development of a curriculum 
tMt combmed study of classroom theory with practical experience. 
1 his pattern has come to characterize teacher education in practically 
all parts of the country. 

The early normal schools typically consisted of a single building 
including offices, classrooms, a library, and a model school. Admis- 
sira requirements were usually examinations in elementary school 
objects. The minimum age was 16 or 17. The curriculum could be 
described in two or three pages. It offered the liberal-arts subjects of 
the day. In professional education, it included such courses as the 
art of teachmg, methods in various subjects, history and philosophy of 
education, and practice teaching. Except for additional emphasis in 

p^chology^ and sociology , these areas in more refined form constitute 
the professional curriculum today. 

During the latter half of the 19th century, school enrollments in- 
creased rapidly^ and the need for teachers was met by the creation of 
more State normal schools. Psychology appeared in the curriculum. 
Courses in the art and theory of teaching were modified to adapt them 
to more modem academic subjects. Practical work grew in emphasis. 
Departments of pedagogy were created in several colleges. These 
tended to emphasize theoretical programs with little or no practical 
experience provided. Experimentation spread, summer schools for 
teachers developed, and colleges began to offer extension courses away 

from the home campus. The teacher-education movement showed 
great vitality. 
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Higher Standards and the Teachers Colleges 

The real growth, of both common schools and teacher education, 
has come during the present century. Although the number of ele- 
mentary school pupils doubled during the 40 years following 1890, the 
number of secondary school pupils increased 20 times. Colleges 
developed their departments of pedagogy into schools of education, 
chiefly to meet the demand for secondary school teachers; normal 
schools upgraded and extended their programs, and one after another 
became teachers colleges. 

Many new private institutions were set up quickly to help meet the 
demand for teachers occasioned by rising enrollments. These new 
private institutions usually lasted only a short time, however, and 
additional publicly supported institutions were established. Private 
normal schools reached their peak number, 148, in 1900, but declined 
to 47 by 1915. Public normal schools reached their peak number, 232, 
in 1915. By this same year there were 50 university schools of educa- 
tion. The number of 4-year teachers colleges in 1915 is not available, 
but 5 yefvrs later in 1920 there were 46. 

By 1930 the entire pattern had changed. There were 140 teachers 
colleges, 109 university schools of education, and 191 public normal 
schools. Including liberal arts colleges offering small programs of 
teacher education, there were 834 institutions of higher education en- 
gaged in the education of teachers. Today, there are 99 single-pur- 
pose teachers colleges, 160 university schools of education, and 985 




liberal arts or comprehensive colleges. There are no normal schools as 
such, but 31 of the teachers colleges have 2- or 3-year programs and do 
not offer degrees ; and 131 of the liberal arts colleges are junior colleges 
offering only the first 2 years of a program that has to be completed 

elsewhere. 

As schools and colleges so engaged increased in number, they also 
increased in enrollment and facilities. The model school or labora- 
tory school grew in importance as a resource for demonstration, ob- 
servation, and research. Its function of providing situations for 
practice teaching gradually shifted to the public schools, which offered 

a more realistic situation. j • v,* 

In the development of the teacher education curriculum during this 
period, the emphasis on psychology grew. Moreover, increasing at- 
tention was paid to the student as a person. Educational measure- 
ment and educational guidance came into prominence early in the 
1900’s and have become growing influences in teacher education ever 
since. Greater emphasis on sociological concepts and understandmgs 
also grew, and new knowled^, axKJumulating from research, began 
affecting both theory and practice in teacher education. 

As normal schools became colleges their greatest problem was to 
obtain effective faculty. As recently as 1905 most normal school 
faculty members had no college degrees. By 1930 the master’s degiw 
had become the common requirement and the doctorate was much m 
demand. This placed a heavy burden on the universities, in both gen- 
eral graduate programs and programs of advanced study in teacher 

education. . i. j i 

During the same period, professional associations for touchers devel- 
oped rapidly at all levels, in all subjects, and for various special^- 
terests. State departments of education also became stronger. The 
issuance of certificates to teachers as an indication of competent initial 
preparation became firmly established as a responsibility of the State 
in assuring the people of suitably educated teachers. Standards of 
admission to the teaching profession became more specific and began 
to require greater and greater competence. 

Newer Needs and the Comprehensive Colleges 

The present period is one of even sharper challenge and faster 
change in teacher education. Today’s heavy increase in enrollments 
is at the college level. The junior college particularly is expanding. 
In many States it is a part of the regular school system and requires 
certification for its faculty. Tlie explosion of knowledge is requiring 
the teacher to be even better educated. New techniques and new media 
are requiring teacher competence in even greater scope. 
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As in the past, privately supported programs emerge quickly and 
niihlir:ly fiiipported programs succeed them. Just as the States created 



public^ normal schools six generations ago and just as they developed 
them into teachers colleges two generations ago, so today they are 
asking the same institutions to double or triple in size, to add addi- 
tional liberal and technical programs, and to become comprehensive 
colleges retaining at the same time the major responsibility for edu- 
cating the Nation’s teachers. The organizational patterns and cur- 
ricular programs to meet these challenges are the direct outgrowth of 
more than a century of development in teacher education. 



Patterns of Organization and Control 

The organization and administration of teacher education takes its 
overall character generally from college and university structure. 
There are, however, three major modifying factors, which can be de- 
scribed as follows : 

1. The task is large, for the education of teachers includes almost as many 
people as education for all other professions combined. 

2. States actually operate extensive teacher-education institutions in order 
to provide an adequate supply of competent teachers. 

3. The participation of the organized profession involves not only the sub- 
stance of professional conc^:rn but also the actual process of education 
itself, i.e., institutional patterns for the organization and control of 
teacher education include the legal State agencies and also, in a very 
real way, the voluntary professional organizations. 

Institutions 

Universities, colleges, and other institutions for education beyond 
the secondary school secure their charters from the State. In char- 
tering the institution, the appropriate State agency usually acknowl- 
edges the chosen central purpose of the institution, recognizes its 
governing board, and authorizes it to grant academic degrees. With- 
in this broad authority, the institution has almost complete legal 
freedom in educational matters. As a result, the variety of types of 
institutions, their pattern of control, and their special characteristics 
evolve from the concerns of those who secured the charter. 

Three general types of higher education institutions engage in the 
education of teachers. These are teachers colleges, universities, and 
liberal arts or comprehensive colleges. 

Teachers Colleges . — Because of continuing growth and change on 
the part of teacliers colleges, the term actually has varying meanings 
in the United States. Only 66 institutions use some words such as 



education^ normal^ or teacher in the name of the whole institution. 
Almost one-third of these 66, however, also offer liberal arts or tech- 
nical programs, although they are primarily teacher-preparatory and 
call themselves teachers colleges. 

Strictly speaking, the teachers colleges are the single-purpose, 
teacher-preparing institutions. Most of them evolved from State 
normal schools. As indicated previously, 31 of these are 2- or 3-year 
teachers colleges that do not award the baccalaureate degree. Ac- 
tually, 22 of the 31 are county colleges in a State that does not yet 
require a college degree for elementary school teachers. There are also 
68 teachers colleges which do award degrees, making a total of 99. 
Although many of these do not call themselves teachers colleges, they 
have chosen to identify themselves to the U.S. Office of Education as 
being “primarily teacher-preparatory.’ Administratively, the head 
of teacher education in most such colleges is himself the president of 
iiie college. 

From a functiorial point of view, however, there are also 118 institu- 
tions which identify themselves as “liberal arts and teacher-prepara- 
tory,” but which in fact are primarily teachers colleges. They are 
really this type of college because they award more education degrees 
than they do all other degrees combined. After having served for 
many years as single-purpose teachers colleges, they were authorized 
recently by their States to add other programs and to grant degrees 
other than the education degree. 

The head of teacher education in such colleges may be the presi- 
dent, the dean, or a major division head, depending on the actual 
program emphasis. 

As these colleges develop and actually graduate most of their stu- 
dents in fields other than education, they become liberal arts or com- 
prehensive colleges. Twelve former teachers colleges changed 
emphasis last year, with the majority of their graduates being in 
fields other than teacher education. This change left the 118 colleges 
indicated above as actually being primarily teacher-preparatory 
despite their general designation. 

Consequently, for practical statistical purposes, despite the chosen 
identification reported by the institutions, the U.S. Office of Education 
combines these 2 groups of degree-granting institutions, the 68 
teachers colleges and the 118 others, and classifies the total as 186 
degree-granting teachers colleges. For complete accuracy, even this 
classification should be larger because there are several institutions 
from which students graduate as fully qualified teachers with degrees 
in liberal arts. Since statistics on these particular institutions are 
not readily available, however, the CLS. Office of Education keeps the 
total at 186. 
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These 186 teachers colleges, the majority of whose graduates receive 
baccalaureate degrees in education, produce approximately one-third 
of the Nation s new teachers each year. They produce just about one- 
third of the elementary school teachers, and, strange as it may seem, 
they actually produce more than one-third of the secondary school 
teachers and more than one-third of the men who become teachers. 

Most of the 186 institutions are very substantial ones. Typically, 
they have evolved from the State normal schools. Some in less popu- 
lous areas enroll fewer than 500 students, but many others enroll 
more than 1,500 each, and still others well over 3,000 each. They have 
developed very adequate programs and specializations. Many pro- 
vide advanced programs and award the master’s degree. A few 
award the doctorate. Most are publicly supported institutions. 
Most will doubtless expand their programs to become comprehensive 
colleges, with teacher education remaining the largest program. 

These teachers colleges have the advantage of providing a climate 
with major emphasis on teaching as a career. They tend to have a 
closer relationship to the public schools than many universities do and 
frequently they emphasize the practical initial preparation for teach- 
ing more than do the multipurpose institutions. They lack the 
breadth and resources of universities; but for students committed to 
teaching, they provide a sound singleness of focus and an adequate 
general, substantive, and professional education. 

Universities . — Like the term teachers college., the term wdversity 
embodies varying concepts. The large university, whether public or 
private, is of course a comprehensive institution usually comprising 
10 or 12 or more separate schools or colleges, several of which offer 
the doctorate or share in the graduate school’s doctorate program. 
The small university is comprised of just a few separate schools or 
colleges. 

In identifying diversities engaged in teacher education, the most 
functional classification is that of universities with separately orga- 
nized schools or colleges of education. The head of teacher education 
in such institutions is usually the dean of the school or college of 
education. This year there are 160 such major university schools or 
colleges of education. Practically all include considerable oppor- 
tunity for giaduate study. 

Separately organized university schools of education generally are 
those whose faculty is authorized within the university to operate pro- 
grams in teacher education and to recommend the awarding of degrees 
in education. In some universities, where control of the teacher- 
education program and recommendation for degrees in education 
rests with a comprehensive faculty, and in colleges, the schools of 
edu'^ation are differentiated from the departments of education. 
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Many universities have, in addition to the specific school of edux:a- 
tion^ other separately organized schools which bear responsibility for 
certain specialized areas of teacher education. These areas include 
agricultural education, home economics education, physical education, 
and others. The separately organized schools usually conduct their 
teacher-education courses in close working relationship with their sub- 
ject courses. The school of education handle^ the general education 
courses and the courses in the standard academic areas (English, his- 
tory, languages, mathematics, science, etc.) . 

In many universities the school of education controls its own doc- 
toral programs; in some it works with the graduate school. Five 
schools of education are actually designated as graduate schools of 
education, and two of these five have been so designated very recently. 
It is probable that many other university schools of education will 
soon change completely to graduate status. 

University schools of education alone produce about one-fourth of 
the Nation’s new teachers each year. Counting the graduates of their 
schools of education plus their liberal arts graduates who have taken 
some electives in the schools of education, the universities each year 
actually produce approximately one-third of the Nation’s new teachers. 
In addition, through their advanced study programs, the universities 
prepare most of the Nation’s guidance counselors, school principals, 
and school superintendents. 

University programs are substantial in both quality and size. They 
continue the mainstream of the heritage of higher education. Over 
the years they have expanded their basic programs of elementary and 
secondary teacher education considerably, but the emphasis they pre- 
fer is frequently their graduate study and research. It is this em- 
phasis which tends to attract both students and faculty members. 
The universities have the advantage of more extensive educational 
resources and oflFer opportunities for study in greater depth in most of 
the fields that a student might choose at either the graduate or the 
undergraduate level. 

LihercH Arts or Comprehensive Colleges . — ^The term includes thp 
small liberal arts colleges with a very small education program (fre- 
quently just in secondary school teaching), large colleges, and even 
some universities. Many of these large institutions have extensive pro- 
grams in both elementary and secondary education. The term in- 
cludes also the public teachers colleges that are in transition toward 
becoming liberal arts or comprehensive colleges because enrollment 
pressures are requiring them to expand their curriculum offerings and 
provide higher education for students interested in a field of study 
other than education. 
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dministratively, the head of teacher education in the large colleges 
IS usually a division or department head. In small colleges, the few 
acu y members in education may be part of social science, psychology, 
or humanities units. The president’s and the dean’s responsibilities 
m such a college are more comprehensive. 

This year a total of 985 colleges reported themselves as institutions 
offermg general programs which include some teacher education. 
More accurately, though, the number for statistical comparisons is 
corrected by subtracting the 118 noted on page 37 under the classifica- 
ion of teachers colleges (i.e., awarding more than half of their degrees 
m education). In this sense the number of liberal arts colleges en- 
gaged m teacher education is 867. Of this number, 131 are junior 
CO eg^ that do not offer the bachelor’s degree and consequently, in 
most States, actually offer only part of a teacher-education program. 
1 he remaining liberal arts colleges of 4 years or more number 736. 

This large group of 736 liberal or comprehensive college produces 
about one-fourth of the Nation’s new teachers each year.- Within 
this one-fourth, the women outnumber the men. The number of 
comprehensive colleges is growing, while the number of single-pur- 
po^ teachers colleges is decreasing. Eventually, the comprehensive 
colleges will probably be the major producer of new teachers. Such 
an outcome is the natural course of the normal school’s evolution and 
the merging of its heritage with that of the liberal arts college. The 
outcome is a natural one, coming from the demand that the States 
provide liberal higher education for the increasing number of young 
people who want to go to college. The States can expand teachers 
colleges, which have proved themselves over the years, more readily 
than they can create new general colleges. 

Many liberal or comprehensive colleges prefer to remain small, 
especially those controlled by private corporations and denomma- 
tional groups. For teacher education as well as for liberal education, 
^y seek to maintain the values of the small, intimate institution.’ 
Where this emphasis results in a verj^ small program in education, 
many graduates go on to complete their preparation in another in- 
stitution. The moderate-size institutions frequently emphasize the 
nclmess of the student’s major subject, and their offering in education 
tends to be a service program for those who want to teach. The large 
in^itutions tend to combine the characteristics of the teachers college 
with some of the depth-and-breadth characteristics of the univ^ersity. 

In terms of control, the 65 percent of the teacher-educating institu- 
tions that are private are chiefly liberal arts colleges. Some are con- 
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trolled by private corporations. Most are responsible to one of the 
religious denominations. Several of the major universities are pri- 
vately controlled, as are a few of the teachers colleges. 

Among the publicly controlled institutions are the I^and-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, beneficiaries of the major Federal educa- 
tion program a hundred years ago. Also publicly controlled are the 
State-originated institutions that came out of the transition from nor- 
mal school, to teachers college, to State college. The final group of 
publicly controlled institutions is composed of the few remaining 
county and city teachers colleges. The former are small and will 
probably disappear. The latter are .strong and vigorous, although 
their focus and outlook in each case is definitely that of the particular 
city which controls it. 

Most teachers in the United States have been educated in coeduca- 
tional institutions. Fo’^r out of five teacher-education institutions are 
coeducational, and these four tend to be the largest. Fewer than 10 
percent of the teachers have been prepared in separate men’s or women’s 
colleges. 

In light of these explanations, a recapitulation may be made here of 
the numbers of teacher-education institutions. For the 1963-64 school 
year, reports to the U.S. Office of Education showed a total of 2,139 
accredited institutions of higher education. Of that number, 1,244 are 
engaged in teacher education, and of these 1,244, 31 are 2- or 3-year 
teachers colleges and 131 are junior colleges that do not award the 
baccalaureate degree. The 1,244 include 186 colleges offering pro- 
grams of 4 or more years and awarding most of their baccalaureate 
degrees in teacher education. A total of 160 are university schools of 
education, and the remaining 736 are liberal arts colleges offering pro- 
grams of 4 years or more. 

The actual patterns of control of the many teacher education pro- 
grams in these numerous and varied institutions are affected still 
further by faculty members’ participation in various professional 
associations and by the institutions’ working relationships with the 
respective State departments of education. 

Legal State Education Agencies 

The independence and integrity of the individual States comprising 
these United States have long been very important to the people. 
Such is the case especially in education and teacher education. Never- 
theless, the disposition on the part of the legal State education agencies 
to cooperate with each other and with the educational institutions and 
professional associations is strong. Actually, despite minor differ- 
ences, the various State education agencies function along similar lines. 
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Each State is responsible for assuring its people adequately educated 
teachers in sufficient numbers to provide all children and youth with 
the best educational opportunity the people can afford. While the re- 
sponsibility is actually shared with the colleges and universities, if at 
any time the number of teachers is inadequate or if the quality is un- 
satisfactory, the State must act. To the extent that private institu- 
tions educate teachers, a State is strengthened. To the extent that 
professional associations project and achieve higher goals, a whole 
State benefits. Each State, however, must carry out its legal responsi- 
bility to coordinate teacher education within its borders. The responsi- 
bility is usually centered in a lay board. 

The use of boards of laymen to govern educational systems has been 
a development unique to the United States. These boards operate for 
local school systems. State school systems, and higher education in- 
stitutions. The creation of lay boards, answerable to the people, for 
tax-supported schools and colleges and for State educational systems 
was a logical democratic development. Their special characteristics 
vary somewhat, of course. For example, some lay boards are ap- 
pointed while others are elected. Control of teacher education — 
whether in universities, single-purpose teacher-education institutions, 
or liberal arts colleges — is in general much the same. 

Top control is vested by the people of a State in their State legis- 
lature. This body is made up of political laymen who, to provide 
teacher education or other higher education, establish general policy 
through creating a governing board, pre.scribe certain powers for this 
board, and provide basic financing. The governing board is usually 
made up of laymen who are not involved in the political or govern- 
mental organization of the State. These laymen actually set the spe- 
cific policies for creation and operation of the colleges or the group of 
colleges that are encompassed within the framework of the financial 
resources made available by the legislature. The lay board hires the 
chief administrator, usually a professional educator rather than a lay- 
man. Subject to the board’s control, this administrator is the one who 
develops and operates the college. 

In small higher education institutions and sometimes in large single- 
purpose ones, this chief administrator may work very closely with the 
faculty to develop a curriculum. Usually, however, he is too deeply 
involved in major operating responsibilities to do so, and hence he 
relies on the professional competence and integrity of the faculty. 
Once the decision has been made to develop a particular phase of a 
program and the faculty has been hired, the faculty enjoys academic 
freedom and professional responsibility to develop and conduct the 
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program. As programs grow with a growing university, small units 
tend to become departments, divisions, and even special schools or 
colleges within the university. 

Governing boards of private institutions develop in rather similar 
fashion. Under State authorization, these boards are created usually 
by some common-interest group, such as the churches within the area 
that are members of some particular denomination. Some boards are 
created by a private corporation. In any case, the board is usually 
made up of laymen who are generally responsible to the body estab- 
lishing and financing it. 

Over the years governing boards of similar or related systems 
have tended to cooperate. Frequently, they create coordinating bodies 
or even merge. Similarly, in many States the lay boards responsible 
for State teachers colleges have tended to coordinate and in some cases 
combine with boards for the State university. In 11 of the 50 States 
some fom of coordinating board has unified responsibility for all 
the publicly supported higher education within the State. In several 
States there are two major boards. In still other States several 
boards are responsible for different institutions or different types of 
institutions. Consistently, however, governing boards made up of 
laymen have the responsibility for operating the colleges within the 
State. 

The responsibilities of the States in the broad area of teacher 
education stem from basic State laws. Through constitutional or 
statutory provisions, all States have direct or implied authority to do 
the following; 

Operate public institutions for the purpose of educating teachers. 

Accredit or approve both private and public institutions or programs for 
teacher education. 

Certify teachers. 

Establish the rules, procedural regulations, and means of accomplishing the 
purposes of the State’s authority in the public interest. 

Deriving from the people of ^ch State, the authority is most com- 
monly vested in the State department of education, its controlling 
board, and the chief State school officer. 

In some Sts.tes the legal agency for education is called a department 
of public instruction instead of a department of education. In all 
States one or more specialists of the department are designated to 
carry out teacher-education responsibilities, ^nd in large States an 
depart’-i? ital staff my devote all of its time to the purpose'.. The 
pei’son responsible for 'ae work is most commonly known as director 
of teacher education and certification. 
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The extent to which States operate public institutions for the 
education of teachers varies with the extent of privately supported 
teacher education within the State and the extent of its need for 
teachers. The State’s action in assuring an adequate supply of ap- 
propriately educated teachers for its schools takes several forms : 

The State may encourage private institutions in their development of 
programs for teacher education. 

Sometimes the State requests institutions to develop specific kinds of 
programs. 

It may give financial help to private institutions. 

To m^ specific preservice or inservice teaching needs, the State may 
establish workshops or institutes under the direction of the State department 
of education. 

The State may actually operate one or more public institutions to educate 
teachers. (Most States do e. / 

The State’s director of teacher education and certification usually 
works closely with the teacher-education heads in institutions having 
teacher-education programs. The institution’s head, however, is us- 
ually responsible to the governing board. In States where a govern- 
ing board supervises several institutions, there is usually a chief 

administrator for the board to whom the heads of the institutions 
report. 

Through direct or indirect processes all State departments of edu- 
cation engage in the accrediting of teacher education. The statutes 
of some States provide specifically for the department to accredit or 
approve teacher-education programs. In some States the major State 
university participates indirectly in accreditation through its recogni- 
tion of the programs and graduates of other institutions within the 
State. In other States the authority to accredit teacher-education 
programs is an extension of the authority to issue teaching certificates 
to the graduates cf those programs. 

Although professional associations also engage in accreditation, the 
State department of education carries unique and continuing responsi- 
bilities which these associations do not share. The State department 
of education is characteristically the first authority to visit an institu- 
tion; examine its plans, provisions, and programs; and make initial 
accreditation. Other agencies are not involved until a program is 
in force and its graduates appear. In addition, the State agency 
can examine a program more freqmmtly and in greater detail than 
can any other authority. At the same time the State agency can 
advise i]i orogiam development. Through its responsibility for 
certifyir y each ts, it is j a po.sition to examine transcripts of 
students p ogra ns s rid thr. ugh such records make related estimates 
of an in it tion’ ; wh >le teat er-education program . 
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Cooperative relationships with educational institutions and organi- 
zations involved in accreditation and with voluntary accrediting 
agencies have existed for years. In 1954, for example, the State 
departments of education joined with the organized teaching pro- 
fession, institutions of higher education, and representatives of the 
lay public in establishing the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. Staff members of the State agency regularly 
serve on the council’s visitation teams.* In their own State accredit- 
ing functions these staff members frequently utilize or adapt council 
standards. Furthermore, professional educators who have gained 
accreditation experience through their association with council activi- 
ties are frequently asked to serve along with other persons on the 
State agency’s accreditation advisory committee. 

iiitciif' of State departments of education in certifying teachers 
is to assure the citizens of that State that all professional personnel in 
the public schools have the appropriate level of competence. Whether 
through prescribed requirements, program accreditation, examination, 
recognition of satisfactory experience — or some combination of these 
factors the ultimate objective is the same. State teacher certifica- 
tion is legal evidence that the possessor of the certificate has satisfac- 
torily completed an appropriate educational program to teach in the 
schools of the particular State. 

Although the certification process was evolved to serve public 
schools, it has implications for private schools. In many States 
where public schools are accredited by the State agency, private 
schools wishing to become accredited by that agency must meet State 
standards, among them those for teacher certification. 

Most States diflFerentiate among certificates for elementary school 
teaching, secondary school teaching, and teaching in special education 
areas. A few States, though, issue common certificates for all levels 
and areas, with a supporting transcript of the teacher’s college record 
substantiating the special study required for teaching at a particular 
level or in a particular subject area. Again, most States differentiate 
between standard certificates for beginning teachers and professional 
certificates for experienced ones. Frequently the latter certificates 
require additional study as well as satisfactory teaching experience. 

All States issue emergency, substandard certificates in fields for 
which an adequate supply of fully qualified teachers is not available. 
Records for the year 1954 show that 7 percent of all public school 
teachers (elementary and secondary combined) in the United States 
held substandard certificates. For the year 1963 the figure was 5.3 
percent. Taken separately, the secondarj^ teachers in each of these 

* For debills of the council’s membership and work, see p. 53. 
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years had a lower percent than the composite figure and the elementary 
teachers a higher percent. 

Actually, the certification requirements of the States are much more 
alike than they are different. Some States have special requirements 
that are of special concern to them. For example, a few require study 
of the particular State’s history. The main differences, however, con- 
cern the stage of progress of the particular State in raising basic 
standards and requirements. All States now require secondary school 
teachers to be college graduates holding the bachelor’s degree. Three 
States require 5 years of higher education, the equivalent of the mas- 
ter’s degree. Five other States require a deferred year of graduate 
study to be completed within either 5 or 10 years as a basis for per- 
manent or professional certification. 

A total of five States still do not require the bachelor’s jree for 
elementary school teachers, although several cities in those States do 
require it. In 1951 only 17 States required the degree, while today 
the number is 45. This rapid progress is the culmination of one 
phase of the long process of raising the standards. Undoubtedly, the 
time when all States will require the bachelor’s degree for elementary 
school teachers is not far distant. 

The power to issue teaching certificates is also the power tc revoke 
them for cause, as for gross inadequacy in the job. Thus, in such a 
case the public is again protected. 

Using lay boards created by their legislatures, States establish edu- 
cational departments staffed by professional edcators, who discharge 
responsibilities in the public interest to provide for teacher education, 
accredit institutions that educate teachers, and issue certificates author- 
izing graduates of teacher-education programs in these instititions to 
teach. Much of the actual operation of both the institutions and the 
State agencies reflects the activities of faculty members and State 
officials in the various professional associations. 

Professional Associations 

Interacting with the roles «f educational institutions and State gov- 
ernments in teacher education is the role of the professional associa- 
tions. This reflects the tendency of people to associate themselves with 
other people of similar interests to promote their common concerns. 

Professional associations involving teacher education exist at all 
levels. At the local level such associations are usually small organi- 
zations with broad interests. Since general education associations 
are made up of teachers, they tend to emphasize activities concerned 
with teacher education. At the State and national levels, the asso- 
ciations tend to take on more specialized interests. The present re- 
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ProfouKonol groups took solutions to probloms. 

port focuses chiefly on nationwide associations and their influence. 

National associations especially concerned with teacher education are 
of two general types. Some are associations of institutions, while 
others are associations of individuals. Literally, there are hundreds 
of both of these types at the national level. Only a few of the major 
ones will be reported in the present publication. 

NatioTud Education Association {NEA). — The largest and most 
comprehensive education association in the United States, the NEA, has 
a membership made up of individuals. Most teachers are members 
and are active in many of its programs and projects. Membership is 
voluntary, all teachers having the right to belong to it or not, as they 
wish. 

Directly affiliated with the NEA or existing as autonomous depart- 
ments within it are many specialized national associations. State 
education associations arc independent but cooperate with the NEA 
through direct working relationships. On the international level, the 
NEA is the major association in the United States supporting and par- 
ticipating in the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. The teacher-education interests of the NEA are 
implemented chiefly through several of its national commissions and 
affiliated departments and associations. 

American Association of Colleges for Teajcher Education 
{A ACTE). — An autonomous department of the NEA, the AACTE 
is a voluntary association of universities and colleges engaged in edu- 
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eating teachers. Its purpose is constantly to improve the quality of 
teacher education, and its membership includes all types of institutions 
offering teacher-education programs of 4 or more years. More than 
half of the institutions that educate teachers in the United States are 
AACTE members. Since this association includes most of the largest 
of such institutions, an estimated 90 percent of teachers earn their 
bachelor’s degrees in AACTE member institutions. Also, these insti- 
tution"- account for nearly all the master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
teacher education. 

Operating with a small professional staff, AACTE carries out most 
of its program by means of major projects and major committees, 
using the voluntary services of representatives of its member institu- 
tions. Its major committees are those on public relations, international 
relations, and studies. 

Subcommittees of the committee on studies are active in the follow- 
ing seven areas, which reflect the interests of AACTE’s member insti- 
tutions : 

Faculty for teacher education 
Instructional media 
Improvement of instruction 
Relationship between schools and colleges 
Testing 

Teacher education in liberal arts colleges 
Teacher education and values. 

Some committees (for example, the one on international relations) 
sponsor special conferences. The international relations committee 
also sponsors international visits among teacher educators as well as 
cooperative relationships between colleges in the United States and 
similar colleges overseas. 

AACTE conferences and special meetings provide the association’s 
member institutions with the opportunity, on a voluntary basis, to have 
representatives from their institutions come together and concentrate 
professional attention on specific problems of immediate concern. 
Many visitors from other countries attend these conferences and 
meetings. The association’s annual and other reports and its bulletin 
are all important publications for the teaching profession. 

Associated Organizations for Teacher Education {AOTE). — Re- 
cently developed by the AACTE (which now is a member),* the 
AOTE provides for common exchange of ideas and cooperative efforts 
among its members. Institutional representatives active in the 
AACTE tend to be administrative officers and heads of teacher-educa- 
tion programs at their colleges and universities ; but the corresponding 
representatives in the AOTE tend to be faculty who are primarily 



* A member of AACTB’l profetilonal staff Is AOTE’s executive. 



engaged in specific phases of teacher education. This fact is indicated 
by the various interest areas of the member organizations of AOTE. 
Among those areas are the following : 

Subjects 

Audiovisual aids 
Business education 
Home economics 
Philosophy of education 
Science teaching 
Vocational education. 

Special functions 
College teaching of education 
Field services 
Placement and stafSng 
Student teaching. 

With financial support from the U.S. Office of Education, the 
AACTE and the AOTE are currently sponsoring a special coopera- 
tive research project on teacher education and new instructional media. 

Described below are two AOTE-affiliated organizations which may 
be of interest overseas. Both operate on very limited resources, re- . 
lying almost entirely on voluntary services. 

Association for Field Services in Teacher Education {AFSTE ). — 
The members of AFSTE are college and university officers responsi- 
ble for coordinating off-campus and extension programs. In small 
institutions these officers are also responsible for correspondence 
courses, evening and summer programs, and off-campus advisory serv- 
ices. Visitors from overseas have found the study of these activities 
in small institutions valuable because frequently they are samples of 
teacher-education activities in large, complex institutions ; and the visi- 
tors have also found that the activities could be usefully applied in 
their home countries. 

A recent project of the AFSTE was concerned with developing 
standards for these extended services in teacher education. Directed 
toward assuring and improving the quality of such services as a valid 
and respected part of teacher education, this effort was shared coopera- 
tively this year by various teacher-educatioii agencies in a conference 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. Representatives from 
professional associations, institutions, city and county school systems, 
and State departments of education reviewed, critized, and expanded 
the AFSTE-developed standards, which, after publication, will be 
widely circulated for use by those interested. 

Association of State Colleges and Universities {ASCU). — Cooperat- 
ing with the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE), this relatively new institutional association is composed 
of certain State controlled and supported institutions, mostly former 
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State teachers colleges. These institutions have special problems aris- 
ing from the fact of their public status. They must provide not only 
for the growing teacher demand but alsQ for the sharply increasing 
college enrollments. It was therefore natural that these tax-supported 
institutions should form an association to improve plans and provi- 
sions for meeting these two demands and to facilitate their working 
relationships with the Federal Government, which aids them and aids 
the State governments that support them. 

Association for School^ College^ and University Staffing 
{ASCUS). — Members of this association are chiefly the institutional 
officers responsible for placing graduates in professional educational 
positions, assisting them in their continuing career plans and progress, 
and assisting the employment officers to assess staff needs and recruit 
and appoint staff. Recently the association cooperated with the U.S. 
Office of Education in a study, conference, and publication on place- 
ment services in higher education. 

Although there are many other associations whose members are 
institutions that engage in teacher education, the present report can- 
not comment on or even list all of them. Tl,;> following list, however, 
gives a good sampling of their scope : 

American Council on Education 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 

Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, Inc. 

Council of Protestant Colleges and Universities. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards {TEPS).* — Both a nationwide movement and an actual organi- 
zation (within the NEA), TEPS sponsors two national organizations, 
provides the major ffnancial support for another, and directs and en- 
cou 'ages State commissions affiliated with it. The Commission as such 
consists of nine members appointed on overlapping terms by NEA’s 
executive body and representing classroom teaching and supervision 
as well as teacher education at the institutional level. Consultants to 
the Commission include representatives of major related associations. 
A full-time professional staff coordinates and implements the com- 
mission’s work. 

The TEPS movement operates through publications, conferences, 
and related associations to challenge the conscience, promote the plan- 
ning, and raise the standards ri the entire teaching profession. Its 
major publication. Journal o^ Teacher Education^ is the national pro- 
fessional journal of the entire teacher-education profession. Its 

* In the case of this organization, the popular abbreviated form does not contain all the 
initial letters of the full word form. 
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Requirements for School Personnel in the. 
areal "***""“ »” certification and related 

th™rif*fi ’ pushes a substantial professional volume on the 

tional renort °"p °t conferences. One such recent na- 

tional report was Professumal Imperatives; EzpeHness and Self- 

StlrlSrff T 1-800 participants from all levels and 

seriW eSif r 1- “““'‘'rtl ‘>'e organization’s latest 
serire of eight regional conferences, whose theme was “The Develou- 

hrEtotirnT*^ '' Eoaponsibility for Continu- 

I!!**® P^fossional staff member works primarily with State 
lEPS g^nps. In many States the TEPS movement is given the 
^ef credit for having raised educational standards leadi^ to the 
^uirement that elementary school teachers must have a b^helor’s 

^iml legal ^uirement, this action has been preceded by thoughts, 
the puMc profession itself and 

In its 19 years of service, the TEPS movement has been a most com- 

V ■" “ “fortoation, express concern, and 

stoulate jmsitive action to improve teacher education. Throughout 
the United States, it is the broadest organizational entity in which 
toprerentativre of associations, institutions, and governmental 
agencies participate. University students and presidents, local school 
.superintendents and classroom teachers, members and executive offi- 
cials of a.ssociations. State directors of teacher education, and chief 
State school officei^all cooperate in a common voluntary action to 
improve teacher education and professional standards The TEPS 
movement is a sound demonstration of democracy at work in mutual 
professional growth and action. And many visitors from overseas 
participate dir^tly in the movement when their travel plans permit. 
Andysis and improvement of teacher education is featured also 

iL? Education Association 

^ides Its TEPS unit. These components do this, of course, in terms 
f their specialized areas, such as classroom teaching (at all levels), 
educational research, higher education, rural education, supervision! 

curriculum development, the superintendency, and many subject areas 
and special services. 

Several gmeral units of the NEA likewise relate some of their 

A”»"g«>eseunitsatethefolIowing: 
Educational Policies Commission, National Commission on Profi- 

aonal Rights and Responsibilities, and National Council on Teacher 
Ketirement. 
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Future Teachers of America {FT A). — ^Its activities coordinated by 
a professional staff member of TEPS, the FTA is a secondary school 
student organization operating mostly at local and State levels. The 
FTA’s State sponsors participate directly in national TEPS functions. 

Student National Education Association {Student NEA). — ^With 
its activities coordinated by another TEPS professional staff member, 
the Student NEA is a preprofessional association xor college and 
university students preparing to teach. These students participate 
directly in the work of local, State, regional, and national education 
associations. One of the Student NEA’s concerns is to help recruit 
capable young men and women to the teaching profession. Other 
concerns are to develop an understanding of the history, ethics, 
policies, and other aspects of education associations and to encourage 
higher professional standards for both teacher education and teaching. 

National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification {NASDTEC). — A small organization without any paid 
staff, this association works closely with the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. Of course, the 
deliberations and recommendations of i ts members, acting together as 
an association, do not bind these members individually in their regular 
State assignments. The fact that they share information and views 
on common problems, though, helps them to interpret the association’s 
recommendations to their own State governing boards and advisory 
committees. 

This association has worked closely with the TEPS organization 
over the years and shares with it much of the credit for the nationwide 
raising of standards for teacher certification. The members of the 
NASDTEC are primarily the ones to be credited with the advances 
made in reciprc-al agreements among States, by which the States 
recognize each other’s standards as a basis for provisional certification 
of teachers who move from one State to another. The NASDTEC 
also shares credit with the TEPS organization for the growth of a 
plan, shared by 29 States, whereby graduates of institutions that hold 
national accreditation may be awarded basic teaching certificates in 
any of these 29 States. 

The NASDTEC has worked cooperatively with Ihe U.S. Office of 
Education over the years in developing standards for State approval 
of teacher education, and togecher they have recently revised the 
recommendations which the association originally made a decade ago. 
These revised recommendations are currently being tried out in an 
experimental edition. 

The NASDTEC has been cooperating also with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) in a foundation- 



sponsored study of how mathematics and science teachers are 
prepared professionally for their jobs. Representatives c... several 
professional mathematics and science associations worked on this 
study in deliberation nnd experimentation. As a result of the study, 
guidelines have recently been published for teacher education in both 
elementary and secondary school mathematics and science. 

The NASDTPIC is currently refining plans with professional asso- 
ciations to develop similar guidelines for teacher education in English 
and modern foreign languages. 

A committee, composed of members of the NASDTEC and several 
associations having related interests, is currently working with the 
Peace Corps to find out how to facilitate the entrance of former Peace 
Corps volunteers into teaching after they return home. The com- 
mittee is also exploring ways in which more experienced teachers than 
previously can participate in the Peace Corps. 

The activities and influence of the NASDTEC make a far greater 
contribution to teacher education and to the work of its members in 
their regular jobs than one would expect from this association’s 
informal nature and small size. 

National Courwil for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Composed of official representatives from five national 
associations that cooperated to establish anc maintain it, the NCATE 
is recognized by the National Commission^n Accrediting as the only 
national accrediting body for all aspects of teacher education. 

The actual council, or governing body of the NCATE, has 19 
members representing various educational organizations, as follows: 

Number of 



members Organization represented 

6 National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 

Standards. 

7 American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

1 Council of Chief State School OflBcers. 

1 National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 

and Certification. 

1 National School Boards Association. 

3 (Members at Large.) 



Most of these members, it can be seen, come from institutions engaged 
in teacher education. The other members, spread througho it the total 
teaching profession, share the governing council’s responsibilities. 

The NCATE’s standards and guide, used by institutions when 
getting ready for visitation and appraisal, contain seven major cate- 
gories, all applying specifically to higher education : 
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Objectives 

Organization and administration 
Student personnel programs and services 
Faculty for professional education 
Gurriculums 

Professional laboratory experiences in education 
Facilities and instructional materials. 

The actual process of accrediting an institution is made up of the 
following steps : 

The institution prepares a report based on the NCATE standards and guides. 

A team, composed of staff members from other institutions, visits the insti- 
tution, then writes a report. 

The NCATE Committee on Visitation and Appraisal reviews the team’s 
report and then makes recommendations to the council. 

The council takes final action. 

The NCATE accredits institutions for (1) elementary education, 
(2) secondary education, (3) education of school service personnel 
(i.e., principals, superintendents, guidance counselors, curriculum 
specialists), or (4) any combination from (1), (2), and (3). The 

accreditation may be for the bachelor’s, master’s, or doctor’s level, as 
applicable. 

According to estimates, the 409 teacher-education institutions which 
to date have gained NCATE accreditation produce approximately 75 
I^rcent of all new teachers earning the bachelor’s degree and prac- 
tically 100 percent of all teachers eaniing advanced degrees. 

In addition to the organizations already identified in the present 
report, as primarily concerned with teacher education, there are many 
others concerned for the welfare and status of teachers. Some are 
very general in nature. Some have special committees and projects 
on .some phase of teacher education. Some deal only with their own 
specialized group interests. A few, such as Kappa Delta Pi for both 
men and women, and Phi Delta Kappa for men only, are honorary 
professional fraternities. Others are such as the following : 

American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 
American Chemical Society 
American Federation) of 'E^achers 
American Personnel c Guidance Association 
Association for Childhood Education International 
Comparative Education Society 
Council for Basic Education, Inc. 

National Catholic Educational Association 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

In this complex pattern of the organization and control of teacher 
education, democratic cooperation is very important. Ultimately the 
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control rests not with any one body or group. It rests in the quality 
of the working relationships. Control as such is not so important as 
professional growth. Continuing professional growth and develop- 
ment are, finally, the personal responsibility of the individual profes- 
sional person engaged in teacher education. 

To facilitate and encourage the individual’s professional initiative 
in continuing his growth, both legal and professional agencies con- 
tribute to the providing of adequate resources, programs, and institu- 
tions. Continuing education is not, however, something done to 
people. It is something done hy them. The responsibility, like the 
control, rests in the quality of the professional relationships. Such 
is the professional context in which the actual programs of teacher 
education are provided. 



Programs 

Teacher-education programs may readily be considered under four 
categories : preservice elementary education, preservice secondary edu- 
cation, special education, and advanced study. 

Since some references in this section will be made to programs in 
terms of “semester-hor r credits,” it is important that this term be 
understood. The designation of semester-hour credits makes it pos- 
sible to convert the academic load of various courses and programs to 
a common base. Even a different system of counting credits for 
courses (as is the case in some institutions) can be converted into 
semester hours. 

A semester hour represents one class hour per week for one-half of 
an academic year. Topical courses meet three times a week for a 
semester (or half-year) ; hence, they are 3-credit courses. A student 
who carries five such courses earns 15 semester-hour credits in a half- 
year, 30 in a year, and 120 by the end of his 4-year college program. 

Students sometimes vary the number of courses. Also, some courses 
(such as physical education or laboratory work) involve less outside 
study than other courses and hence receive fewer hours of credit. 
Thus, a science course comprising 3 hours of lecture and 4 hours of 
laboratory work gives 2 hours of credit for the 4 laboratory hours and 
is rated as a 5-cr^it course. 

Typically, 4-year college programs require students to carry an aver- 
age of 16 credits a semester. In some instances, graduation may re- 
quire a total of 128 semester hours of credit. Many students carry 
total programs which add up to 140 or 150 semester hours by gradua- 
tion time. 

Preservice Elementary Education . — ^In general, three-fourths of the 
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4-year higher education program for the education of elementary 
school teachers is devoted to arts and sciences. This is approximately 
^semester hours. It is probable that most students exceed this. 
The typical program specifies a core of studies in general education 
to be studied by eveiyone. The range is very wide, but the typical 
requirement in general education would be approximately 45 semester 
hours. Within this requirement, most institutions stipulate specific 
courses or minimum requirements in specific fields. This tends to 
provide a common background which is an important part of the 
college climate in many institutions. It also assures a breadth of 
study , which many educators believe is better than the single specializa- 
tion that some college students would like to pursue. In addition, 
such required general patterns make it impossible for a student to 
avoid fields that happen to be difficult for him. Topical patterns of 
general education requirements in colleges that prepare teachers in- 
clude English, humanities, social science, biological and physical 
sciences, philosophy, psychology, a foreign language, and physical 
education. 

There is some tendency for the general elementary education cur- 
riculum to be broader because of the wide range of demands put upon 
the elementary classroom teacher. The intent of the general offering 
is both to educate one for purposeful and responsible living as a citizen 
in a free society and to supply him with a resource for the lively inter- 
ests reflected in the modern classroom. Some institutions provide for 
this by prescribing a pattern of additional general education require- 
ments for future elementary school teachers; others, by establishing a 
system to advise them in their choice of elective courses. 

There is also some tendency for colleges to require a field of speciali- 
zation for elementary school teachers. Some colleges believe that a 
well-developed field of interest is important even for the teacher of all 
subjects in the self-contained classroom. Others believe that the up- 
per grades of the elementary school should be departmentalized. A 
subject concentration supports either view. It does not, however, 
serve the belief that the teacher needs both variety and depth and that 
much specialization in one area curtails adequate study in each of 
the areas needed. 

T^e professional education program for elementary school teachers 
varies somewhat in emphasis among the three types of colleges. Uni- 
versities tend to require 30 or 32 semester hours of professional educa- 
tion, which is about the general average. On the other hand, teachers 
colleges require 4 or 5 semester hours more and liberal arts colleges 
2 or 3 fewer. In the process of becoming comprehensive or liberal 
arts colleges, former teachers colleges usually retain their greater em- 
phasis on professional education. 
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There is no typical program. Topical program ranges, however, 
laiight include the following : 

Semester 

Area hows 

Human growth and development and related educational 

psychology 4-6 

Combined areas of school curriculum and methods and materials in 
the various subjects areas (language arts and children’s literature, 
speech and communications, art and music, health and physical edu- 
cation, matheruatics and sciences, and social studies) 8-18 

History and philosophy of education, educational sociology, guidance 

and measurements 2-6 

Laboratory experiences and supervised student teaching 8-12 

To provide an effective sequence of experience, these courses are 
spread over several college years. 

Actually, the concentration of courses in the student’s major field 
builds upon an area included in the general requirement. Many 
major-field programs range from 24 to 36 credit hours, approximately 
30 of them, typically, in academic subjects. In single-emphasis areas, 
such as a foreign language, the number of hours may be less. Many 
students majoring in a modem foreign language may meet the reqiure- 
ments for a major with as few as 18 credit hours, or 3 years of a lan- 
guage sequence. In broader areas, like the social studies area, the 
major concentration tends to exceed 30 hours and to include 18 hours 
in a contributing area, such as history. Certain special fields of 
secondary education, like agriculture and physical education, usually 
require programs calling for a very large number of credit hours, 
thus leaving little time for a student to take elective courses 

For secondary school science education, students may take a major 
in either the biological or the physical sciences. For social studies, 
they frequently narrow their major to either U.S. history or European 
and world history ; and for commercial and business education, they 
tend to majoi in either the accounting area or in the shorthand, typing, 
office-practice area. 

In small secondary schools, teachers are often required to teach a 
subject outside their major specialization and thus have a minor 
specialization. In the large secondary schools of large-population 
areas, however, they are able to specialize, teaching in a single field. 

In the area of supervised student teaching, a growing interest is 
apparent for strengthening the entire clinical experience. Such an 
emphasis means that before he does any student teaching, the student 
will have a variety of observation and participation experiences. It 
means that he will have two student-teaching experiences in two dif- 
ferent terms and at two different grade levels. Topically, he will do 
his student teaching ^1) on a full-day basis for 8 or 10 weeks (or for 
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two 6- week periods), or (2) on a half-day basis for an entire 15- to 
18- week semester. Generally speaking, the first basis is better for all 
concerned. 

At present, student teaching takes place mostly in public schools. 
In a few special situations it takes place in a campus laboratory school. 

Preseroifie Secondary Education . — ^In general, five-sixths of the pro- 
gram for secondary school teaching is in arts and sciences, including 
the student’s field of concentration (his major) ; one-sixth is in pro- 
fessional education. The portion in arts and sciences exceeds 100 
semester hours. 

In most colleges, the general education requirement for secondary 
education is similar to that for elementary education. Nationwide, 
this requirement is about 45 semester hours. The secondary educa- 
tion programs, which permit variations, afford greater freedom, how- 
ever, than do elementary education programs. The former also have 
a greater tendency to utilize a basic program of general studies in the 
first 2 years and to start both the major and the professional education 
programs in the third year. 

The professional education portion of the program for secondary 
school teachers requires 21 to 24 semester hours and usually provides 
some course options. Teachers colleges tend to require a few more 
than this number, and liberal arts colleges and universities a few less. 

laical program ranges include the following : 

8eme$ter 

Area houre 

Principles and methods (usually Including both a general methods 
course as well as a special methods course in the field of 

concentiation) 4-6 

Curriculum, history and philosophy of education, educational soci- 
ology, guidance and measurement 6-9 

Supervised student teaching experience 5-10 

Student teaching is usually supervised by members of the college’s 
education staff. Occasionally, staff members from the field of concen- 
tration participate in the supervision. The same is true concerning 
the special methods course : sometimes it is taught by a staff member 
from the subj^ jct area, but usually by an education specialist. 

Programs in secondary education include those with special empha- 
sis on the junior high school and on the special needs of young 
adolescents. 

Special Education . — Programs for the preparation of teachers of 
special subjects have much in common with those for the preparation of 
r^rular elementary and secondary school teachers. General education 
requirements are the same. In special education, requirements for the 
area of concentration tend to be greater than for the regular academic 
subjects. Professional education requirements tend to be greater, and 
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more faculty members from the special area participate in teaching 
the professional courses and in supervising the student teaching. 

In some areas, such as art, music, and physical education, the pro- 
gram prepares students for both elementary and secondaiy school 
teaching. The dual preparation requires that the study of psychol- 
ogy and its application in methods and procedures must cover the 
wide age range and the characteristic differences of both children and 
youth. 

Certain other special areas, like vocational agriculture, distributive 
education, and vocational education for trade and industry, require 
practical trade experience as well as academic and professional 
education. In actual practice, many teachers of these subjects are 
recruited from the trade; they enter teaching with minimum profes- 
sional preparation. They then tend to perfect their professional edu- 
cation through evening and summer programs. 

Special education programs in the colleges to prepare teachers for 
the various specializations in teaching physically and mentally handi- 
capped children usually require special facilities and special staff. 
Some colleges even have special laboratory schools for the purpose. 
(Jsually, the public teacher-education instutitions of a State each pro- 
vide for only selected specializations. Some States having small popu- 
lations must secure certain special-area teachers from other States. 
The coordination of arrangements for securing such teachers, both 
within and between States, is frequently the responsibility of the State 
department of education. In special education, as in education gen- 
erally, the State must assure an effective supply of appropriately edu- 
cated teachers. 

In contrast to the specific arrangements described above, fewer such 
arrangements ex’st in the area of special preparation of teachers to 
teach highly gifted children. Some colleges and universities, however, 
have developed special emphasis within certain other progra ms. For 
example, they provide additional work in psychology and in the under- 
standing of the gifted child, and they give additional attention to 
developing procedures that will stimulate and utilize the gifted child’s 
creative abilities. Thirty percent of the State departments of educa- 
tion now have specialists working full time, or almost full time, in the 
area of education for gifted children; another 30 percent have such 
specialists devoting halftime in this area. In this highly important 
area, teacher education is just beginning to gain particular emphasis 
within its essential broader program. 

AdvanQsd Study Programs . — ^The U.S. Office of Education recently 
conducted a detailed survey of 1,976 fifth -year programs in classroom 
teacher education as found in 462 colleges and universities. These 
figures represent over 98 percent of all such programs offered and 
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institutions engaged. The 1,976 programs were classified for the 
survey into 4 groups: (1) those for teachers seeking to increase their 
competence in their present teaching specialization, (2) those for 
teachers seeking to change to another teaching specialization, (3) those 
for liberal arts college graduates seeking initial preparation for teach- 
ing, and (4) those which were the fifth year of a systematic sequence 
of a 5-year preservice education. 

Fifth-year programs have been growing rapidly, with slightly over 
50 percent of those surveyed originating within the past decade and 
with self-improvement programs being the most numerous. A total 
of 86 percent of the programs in the survey provide for a teacher’s im- 
provement within his current teaching specialization. A total of 37 
percent provide for qualified teachers to change to another teaching 
specialization, and 13 percent provide for a fifth year of preservice 
education. Programs for liberal arts college graduates and fifth-year 
preseryice pro^ams represent the areas of greatest probable develop- 
ment in the near future. 

Amorg the programs in the survey, the subject areas listed below 
were found in the number of programs indicated : 



Subject area 

Social studies 

Practical arts 

Physical sciences 

English 

Foreign languages. 

Pine arts 

Biological sciences. 

Mathematics 

Other areas 

* Less frequently. 



Number of 
programs 
. — 1,047 
- — 849 

- — 771 

- — 687 

. — 638 

- — 667 

- — 386 

- — 375 

— C) 



Nationwide, approximately 25 percent of the public elementary and 
secondaiy school teachers taken together hold the master’s degree. 
(The percent is higher for the latter than for the former.) Intellec- 
tual growth, cultural breadth, and professional competence are the 
commonly accepted aims of advanced study. Of the courses described 
in the reports submitted for the Office of Education survey, four out 
Ox five are distinctly more advanced than are courses of similar titles 
in undergraduate programs. The most common advanced-study titles 
in these reports are the following : 



Educational Psychology 
Special Methods of Teaching 
Educational Research 
Measurement and Statistics 
Philosophy of Education 
Guidance. 
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Subject-area titles, covering a broader area, appear less frequently. 

The survey reveals a growth of internship programs in which school 
districts cooperate with colleges and universities to provide paid ex- 
perience under special supervision and in combination with related 
college study. Programs of this type are proving increasingly 
effective. 

Advanced study programs for both classroom teachers and others 
generally include combinations of specific educational experiences 
focusing on the area of the student’s special interest or competence. 
These programs are designed to — 

Increase the student's— 
subject competence 

comprehension of principles and developments in the study of the learner 
and the learning process 

understanding of school organization and its effective operation 
sensitivity to new factors affecting the role of the school within the culture. 

Develop the student's — 
understanding of curriculum development 

comprehension of the principles of educational improvement supervision and 
of developments in this area 
competence in doing and interpreting research. 

Sixth-year programs in various areas are now being offered for 
teacher education or school administration by some 50 colleges and 
universities, and doctoral programs in education by almost a hundred. 
The educators of teachers increasingly need the doctorate. Reports 
show that in their advanced study they focus on their areas of special 
interest and responsibility. Sixth-year programs are becoming more 
and more common also for .*■ hool-program supervisors and directors 
who want to improve their administrative resources and competencies 
rather than their research and scholarly abilities. . 

Fifth-year, sixth-year, and doctoral-level programs are available on 
both a foil-time and a part-time basis. Educators generally agree 
that full-time programs on campus are preferable for both student 
and university, and the increasing availability of fellowships enables 
more and more students to carry these programs. Thus, full-time 
programs are growing rapidly. 

The majority of teachers, however, continue with advanced study 
on only a part-time basis. Summer-session programs of all types for 
teachers operate throughout the country, and colleges and universities 
make their facilities available at times and places convenient for part- 
time students. Frequently, for example, large university libraries 
make their education collections available to students who are taking 
programs in the evening and on Saturday, when access to the library 
as a whole may be restricted. The faculties also make adaptations. 
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modifying their teaching and other services to the needs of teachers 
who will be on campus’ chiefly during the summer, on Saturday, or 
during the evening. 

As schools grow and require more teachers, university extension 
services are providing teachers with programs at the times and placets 
that make their continuing education possible. Many such programs 
cooperate directly with inservice continuing education programs of 
local school systems. As knowledge grows and Mkchers require new 
and up-to-date courses, extension programs are making opportunities 
available to many teachers who cannot leave their jobs to study full 
time on a college or university campus. Despite predictions to the 
contrary, technological developments are increasing the demand for 
extension services. Many of these services fit into d^ree programs. 

Although many teachers take part-time continuing education at ex- 
tension centers or on campus, the major inservice programs are those 
sponsored by local school districts. These locally sponsored courses 
usually focus on specific local problems of immediate concern. De- 
veloped sometimes entirely through local resources, they frequently, 
however, draw upon colleges and universities for both consultative 
and instructional services. Occasionally, too, degree-candidate teach- 
ers taking the courses find that they can apply them as credit toward 
the degree. For the most part, however, locally sponsored inservice 
courses carry only local credit for salary-increment purposes. 

Large school districts frequently have members of their central staff 
specialize in the development of inservice programs for continuing 
education. Departmental supervisors and curriculum coordinators 
devote much of their time and effort to such programs. In many rural 
areas, county school systems provide inservice programs, and across 
the country as a whole many professional groups do the same. Pro- 
visions for teachers’ continuing education — both with and without 
credit — characterize the profession. 

In certain educational areas where substance or procedures, or both, 
are evolving most rapidly, the Federal Government has for some years 
been providing special institutes to further teachers’ continuing edu- 
cation. Most of these institutes are short-term, intensive summer pro- 
grams conducted by colleges and universities on contract with the 
Federal Government. In these programs, students can often earn 
credit toward advanced degrees. Other contract programs, of aca- 
demic-year length, also usually afford an opportunity to earn degree 
credit. Most of the summer-session and academic-year institutes 
have been in mathematics and science, but others have been offered in 
guidance and modem foreign languages. Private agencies too have 
been supporting similar institutes, notably in English. 
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The indications are that, within the foreseeable future, the fifth year 
of higher education will become standard for classroom teachers and 
common for supervisors, and that the number of teachers educated 
through the doctorate will double. In teacher education two kinds 
of doctorate programs are evolving : those for researchers and scholars 
and those for educators with extensive professional responsibility. 



Developments 

The present time is a stimulating one to be engaged in teacher educa- 
tion in the United States. Support for research in teacher education 
is appearing. Encoding of data for organized storage and instan- 
taneous retrieval is providing new depths to educational resources. 
New media are extending the educator’s arm and influence. Profes- 
sional vigor and vision are high. 

Unifying Teriderwies . — In terms of organization, a unifying tend- 
ency is bringing together by common consent various organizations 
and facets of teacher education formerly separate but having common 
educational concerns and objectives that need and should have the 
advantage of many and varied contributions. On college and uni- 
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yersity campuses this tendency is reflected by a trend toward all- 
institutional committees to handle teacher education interests. Sroad 
faculty participation in policy making is operating at many institu- 
tionS) where joint education and liberal arts committees are being 
formed. At the State level, separate boards of control are being co- 
ordinated or unified. Nationally, formerly divisive factors between 
and among teacher education organizations are giving way to wide 
bas^ of assistance, but without interference in each organization’s 
affairs, for the conunon good of the profession. 

Joint E'fforts in Science Ed^ 'cation . — ^In terms of curriculum im- 
provement, one major contribution— in a sense growing out of the 
cooperative disposition just described — is a project on guidelines for 
programs to educate science and mathematics teacher^ jointly spon- 
sored by the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification and the American Association for the Ad- 
vanwment of Science. Based on the cooperative contributions of pro- 
fessional educators of many educational disciplines, these guidelines 
affirm for teacher education in science and mathematics such program 
features as the following: 

Broad general education, with adequate attention to human growth, learning, 
and behavior 

The kin., of allege or university instruction that will develop real under- 
standing of the processes of scientific inquiry and mathematical thinking 

College-level study of the subject which the student is going to teach In the 
schools 

Sufllcient preparation of the student for later pursuit of graduate study. 

Honors Programs . — ^The development in teacher education of hon- 
ors programs for superior students has been characterized by the fol- 
lowing: early admission to college, independent study in preservice 
summer sessions, and accelerated programs. New dignity and respect 
are being accorded to students for excellence in subject-matter courses. 

T caching in Poor Sectiom of a City.—k new kind of regard for, and 
cooperative disposition toward, the challenge to teach in the difficult 
school situations that exist in disadvantaged and impoverished sec- 
tions of a citv are evident throughout teacher education. This atti- 
tude is reflected in special programs to encourage and recruit young 
people who will accept such a challenge and to educate them in courses 
that will adequately prepare them for the work. 

Use of T elevision.—'Ry means of television, students in educational 
psychology classes, for example, have the opportunity to see every 
movement and hear eveiy word of children in the classroom— ohildren 
ready at hand, live, and unpredictable. Also through television the 
future teachers can observe a fellow student in the act of practice 
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teaching and later by means of kinescope or video-tape playback of 
that scene can share observations and criticism with the fellow student 
himself. 

Supervision of Student Teaching. — Summer institutes that aim to 
prepare local teachers for their responsibility in supervising a student 
teacher are a great help to them in improving the quality of their 
supervision. Teacher internships, a sound though rather expensive 
means for a more professional induction of new teachers into the pro- 
fession, are also growing in number. 

College Courses Cond/ucted in the Spardsh La/nguage. — ^Inter- 
national exchange and intervisitation are being facilitated and in- 
creased at many different institutions and under various governmental 
and nongovernmental programs. A unique program of the latter type 
is one undertaken recently by a university, which established on its 
campus a college of liberal arts, where the Spanish language is the 
medium of instruction. About 60 percent of the present student body 
are from Latin America and the remaining 40 percent from the United 
States. 

Many of the Latin American group have actually nevei’ had the 
opportunity to study English — for example, those whose homes are in 
romote rural areas. In any case, the students’ command of the Eng- 
lish language is not sufficient to enable them to pursue higher educa- 
tion courses in English. Thus, the unique opportunity afforded them 
in the present instance removes the language barrier to their profiting 
from a college education in the United States. The courses they take 
are both liberal arts and teacher education and they also take, as re- 
quired work, courses in English as a foreign language. They have 
the further advantage of dormitory association with the U.S. students, 
who in order to be admitted to the college must possess a certain col- 
lege-level proficiency in Spanish. 

Problems 

Inside the Profession. — ^Within the context of the attractive and 
promising developments discussed above, some difficult and severe 
problems are still far from solution. Inside the teaching profession, 
the crucial problem is to give substance to the vision of teacher educa- 
tion as the common task and responsibility of the whole college or uni- 
versity. The developments of the past several years prove that such 
substance con be achieved. But to achieve it widely is yet to be ac- 
complished. The seemingly interminable debate over liberal-versus- 
profe^ional control injects a pseudoissue. ITiat both sides must share 
was discovered long ago. As control meshes with knowledge, a major 
problem is how to apply knowledge more effectively to the sharing. 
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Outside the Prafession . — The crucial problem outside the profes- 
sion is so to win the allegiance and support of parents that a greater 
proportion than ever before of their sons and daughters will be en- 
couraged to consider teaching as a career. 

Toward, a Solution . — Once the problems identified above are solved, 
technical matters will fall into line. Looking toward a solution, the 
profession itself recognizes that it needs to do certain things, among 
them the following: 

Improve its competence to individualize instruction so that youth’s poten- 
tial for study is no't squandered in scattered mass assignments. 

Focus greater research efforts than ever before on developing a breakthrough 
in the search for the basic facts of how people learn. 

Refine the quality of the profession’s insight into teacher competencies so 
that the profession may support the learning process still more effectively. 

Teacher education is moving toward accomplishment of these tasks 
and thus toward a solution of the problems cited, as well as other prob- 
lems in teacher education. 
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Outlook 



From all angles, the outlook for teacher education in the United 
States is healthy. Those most concerned — ^thousands and thousands 
of people in colleges and universities, school districts, professional as- 
sociations, and governmental agencies across the land — are sensitive to 
teacher education’s problems, promise, and sustaining heritage alike. 

Those values of the people which provided the energy for the 
Nation to develop are the same values which have enabl^ teacher 
education to accomplish all it has accomplished in developing the out- 
standing educational S3rstem of this country. Educators know the 
power of teacher education, are sensitive to its problems, and are using 
that power to help solve these problems in such a way that a more 
abundant life may be achieved for both those who teach and those who 
are taught. 
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